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Practical Illumination Design 
Method and Data 


Selection of Fixtures and Their Location Determined by Nature 
of Service to Be Rendered — Allowance Made for Depreciation 
of Efficiency — Best Results Obtained by Accurate Calculation 


By EARL A. ANDERSON 


Engineering Department, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


With the keener appreciation of the value of 
artificial illumination has come, quite naturally, a 
demand for lighting systems which will meet re- 
quirements far more exacting than those that 
earlier systems were expected to satisfy. Not 
only are more foot-candles of illumination re- 
quired, but refinement in il!umination design has 
become necessary and considerations which were 
looked upon as relatively unimportant when light- 
ing was judged by the old standards have taken 
on a new significance; the selection and spacing 
of lighting units, the coefficient of utilization, de- 
preciation of the system, and similar fundamental 
factors which influence the result must be handled 
with more careful attention to the conditions and 





requirements of the individual installation. To 
take the several essential factors properly into 
account has appeared so complicated a task that 
many designers have adhered to rule-of-thumb 
methods which, while adequate in some cases, are 
likely to lead to unsatisfactory results when ap- 
plied generally. 

The method of design presented herewith will 
be found fully as simple as any of the common 
short-cuts, and it has the decided advantage that 
the technical considerations which are important 
as influencing the result, and which require the 
experienced judgment of the engineer, have been 
taken into account in the preparation of the charts 
and tables and therefore automatically receive due 








Typical Example of Well-Designed System 


of General Illumination in a Woodworking Shop. 
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A GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF REFLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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A GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF REFLECTING EQUIPMENT 
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allowance for the lighting design. The data apply 
in interiors where standard types of reflecting 
equipment are used to obtain general lighting of 
substantially uniform intensity. There are, of 
course, certain problems which call for special 
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distributions of light from special types of equip- 
ment as, for example, show-window lighting, 
train lighting and photographic-studio lighting. 


Four EsseNnTIALS To BE DETERMINED IN DE- 
SIGN PROBLEMS. 


There are four separate things that must be 
fixed to complete a specific design of illumination 
for any given case. First, the foot-candles of 
illumination desired must be decided upon. In 
making a proper determination of this important 
and basic factor certain points such as location, 
advertising value, and nature of work to be done 
in the lighted space, must be taken into considera- 
tion. Next the type of lighting unit may be se- 
lected. The selection of the unit should be based 
on efficiency, glare, appearance, shadows and 
maintenance considerations. After these two 
points have been settled the location of outlets 
and mounting heights of the various units may be 
determined. Then it will remain only to deter- 
mine the proper size and type of lamps to be 
installed. In the selection of lamp sizes the ques- 
tions of area lighted per unit, intensity of illu- 
mination, depreciation factor and coefficient of 
utilization are all involved. 

The following definitions are given as an inter- 
pretation of various terms used in describing de- 
sign procedure : 


Lumen.—The lumen is the unit of light flux quantity. 
The number of lumens required to light a given surface 
is proportional to the illumination in foot-candles and to 
the area of the surface in square feet. 

Foot-Candie.—The degree to which a surface is illumi- 
nated is measured in foet-candles. One lumen will light 
a surface of 1 sq. ft. to an average intensity of, 1 
foot-candle. 

Coefficient of Utilization (percentage of lumens effec- 
tive).—The proportion of the lumens generated by the 
Jamps which reaches the plane of work is known as the 
“Coeflicient of Utilization.’’ It is dependent upon the 
type of diffusing and reflecting equipment, color of walls 
and ceiling and also the proportions of the room; that is, 
the size and shape of the room and the height of the light 
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Table Showing Present Standards of Illumination for Various Service 
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Tables Showing “‘Room Index’? for Rooms of Various Sizes and for Different Heights of Lighting Unit. 








source above the plane of work. These room proportions 
are classified in this article by room index tables. The 
plane of work, unless otherwWise specified, is ordinarily 
considered to be horizontal and 2.5 ft. above the floor. 
Depreciation Factor.—This represents a safety factor 
which provides added initial illumination sufficient to 
compensate for aging of the lamps and the falling off in 
reflecting efficiency of the reflectors, walls and ceilings 
due to deterioration and the collection of dust and dirt. 
A depreciation factor should always be applied. to the 
recommendations of foot-candles of illumination, since 
these are always stated in terms of average service or 
sustained illumination. 
SELECTION OF LIGHTING UNIT AND INTENSITY 


OF ILLUMINATION. 


The desirable intensity of illumination varies 
rather widely, depending on the conditions in any 
particular installation, such as the accuracy of the 
operation and fineness of detail to be observed, 
the color of goods worked on or handled and, in 
the case of stores, the advertising value resulting 
from the attractiveness of a well lighted interior. 
The foot-candle values here recommended are the 
minimum to be adhered to if fully satisfactory 
lighting is to be assured and under particular 
conditions considerably higher illumination is 
often desirable. 

Selection of the type of lighting unit depends 
not only upon the requirements of the work, but 
in some cases upon the construction of the room 
and the color of ceiling and walls. It is impor- 
tant to specify the type of lamp to be used since, 
for example, bowl-endmeled lamps used in open 
reflectors, such as RLM standard domes, form 
a much superior lighting unit from the standpoint 
of glare, reflected glare and shadows than clear 
lamp units of the same type. In general, clear 
type lamps should not be used in open reflectors 
where the mounting height is less than 20 ft. 








Factors other than those herein listed may enter 
into the choice of the lighting unit in certain in- 
stances. For example, in stores, offices and other 
public installations, decorative effect is often an 








TABLE SHOWING PRESENT LUMEN OUTPUT OF 

TUNGSTEN LAMPS. 
110-125 volt 

Standard lighting service 


Size of lamp 220-250 volt 


in watts TypeC TypeB Daylight TypeC TypeB 
EBs 75 dees Pe ee Sack 
iS ecseens 125 sae sexu wee 
daalad 226 an oS iare 191 
eas 372 ie eigiarie’ a 
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ree 575 sie meas 
865 ae Clee dias 
1260 875 995 945 
2040 Co ee 
3100 2000 2520 
4840 3360 4100 
8750 5600 7850 
13900 ae vices) 2 tases 
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important item. The charts entitled “A guide to 
the selection of reflecting equipment,” rate the 
various types of units comparatively to serve as 
a basis for judgment of the adaptability of a unit 


for a particular class of installation. 
(To be continued.) 





The combined output of the Hartford Electric 
Light Co. and its subsidiary organization, the 
Connecticut Power Co., in 1920, was 103,000,000 
kw-hrs., an increase of 10,000,000 kw-hrs. over 
the previous year. The greatest burden during 
the period was the increased cost of fuel, which 
has averaged 30% above pre-war figures. 
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EXTEND “WHITE WAY” SYS- 
TEM IN SALT LAKE. 












Addition Being Made After Experience 
Demonstrates Utility and Value of 
Original Installation. 








A contract has just been given to the 
Utah Power & Light Co. by Salt Lake 
City for an extensive addition to the 
city’s ornamental street-lighting system 
which, it is said, when executed, will give 
Salt Lake the distinction of being the best 
lighted city of its size in the world. The 
contract calls for 112 standards each car- 
rying three 6.6-ampere General Electric 
Co. ornamental luminous arc lamps. The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton, 
O., will furnish the standards which will 
envelop the present trolley poles and 
carry two lamps below the trolley wire 
and one above. The total cost of the 
installation will be approximately $100,- 
000. ° 

Of special significance is the fact that 
the extension to the lighting system was 
brought about directly as a result of the 
success attending the first instaliation. 
Salt Lake City will now have 182 light- 
ing standards with 546 'uminous arc 
lamps, giving a total candle power of 



































819,000 on less than 2 mi. of streets, 
which is approximately g0 candle power 
per foot of street lighted. The second 
installation is interesting proof that after 
3 years’ trial of the original intensive 
“white way” the business men of Salt 
Lake have decided that it is a good in- 
vestment and worthy of extension. 





























Ornamental Trolley Pole and ‘“‘White Way’ Lighting 
Equipment for Salt Lake City. 
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Automatic Hydroelectric Plants 
tor Power and Lighting 


Various Types of Control and Regulating Equipment Available 
for Use with Stations Operating Without Individual Attendants 
—Power-Factor Problems Influence Type of Machine Selected 


i. 7.4. B. Beat 


Lighting Engineering, Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


In the economy of the nation water power is the 
most desirable form of power since it does not use 
up any of our natural resources. No matter how 
much we take out of our rivers and streams, next 
year and the years after they flow just the same. But 
there are only a few very great water powers like 
Niagara and the power of the Mississippi at the 
Keokuk dam, most of the hydraulic powers being 
much smaller. Furthermore, while most of the big 
powers have been developed there are many small 
powers still undeveloped. However, there is a limit 
in size below which it is not economical to develop 
such power by the common methods, due to the cost 
of operation. But with the increasing development 
of electrical engineering this lower limit has been 
rather extended. While a small station which cannot 
afford high class engineers for its control and opera- 
tion may have been fairly successful when it was an 
isolated station and any trouble, therefore, only local, 
now, when tied into the large distribution systems 
which cover the country, a much higher safety factor 
of operation is necessary since any serious trouble 
may involve the entire system. But the safety and 
reliability of a station is limited by the capacity of 
the men who direct and control its operation. There- 
fore, aside from the economy resulting from the 
saving of the cost of attendance, reliability of op- 
eration makes it preferable to control and operate 
such small stations at a distance from a large station 
which can afford the quality of attendance giving 
the assurance of first-class operation. And, finally, 
with the present-day development of electrical engi- 
neering it is possible to make the operation of the 
small station entirely automatic and thereby take its 
control out of the hands of the rather indifferent 
class of attendants economically available for such 
stations and give it the safety and reliability corre- 
sponding to the skill of the high-class engineers who 
control its operation—that is, the designing engi- 
neers who have devised and built its automatic con- 
trol. Thus the automatic hydroelectric station is not 
merely an advance in economy which makes the 
Operation of small stations possible, but it is an 
equal advance in the safety and reliability of the 
operation of these stations and therewith, of the sys- 
tems into which these stations connect—DR. C. P. 
STEINMETZ. 








At present the greatest field for automatic 
hydroelectric generating stations is that of the 
medium-sized and small plants, auxiliary to a 
larger system, for in such plants no operators 
need to be stationed. A periodic inspection by a 
line patrolman or any other qualified person is the 
only attendance required. In many places through- 
out the country are small water-power sites which 
may be located near each other on the same 
stream. It is not economical in many cases to use 
the total head of water of the several sites for the 
development of one large plant. To develop each 
site independently, although a comparatively small 
initial investment is involved, may not be an 
economical operating proposition if operators are 





maintained, but by the installation of automatic- 
control equipment which eliminates the operating 
force each independent site can be developed into 
an economical plant. The management of a 
20,000 or 30,000-kv-a. system is usually reddy to 
welcome the addition of a continuous 500-kw. 
load. Conversely, a continuous supply of 500 kw. 
delivered into the system at a low unit cost should 
likewise be welcomed. 


REMOTELY CONTROLLED AUTOMATIC HyDROELEC- 
. TRIC GENERATING STATION. 


The simplified wiring digram, Fig. 1, shows the 
arrangement for a semi-automatic plant con- 
trolled from some other station by means of a 
3-phase power line and two additional conduc- 
tors for controlling the waterwheel gate opening. 
The operator first closes the control switch, which 
causes the waterwheel gate to open, thus starting 
the generator. The field of the generator is con- 
nected to the armature of the direct-connected or 
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Fig. 1.—Control System for Remotely Controlling Auto- 
matic Station, Requiring Pilot Wires. 


belted exciter by the closing of the contactor in 
the main field circuit, and the generator builds up 
the voltage as the speed increases. The operator, 
having a synchronism indicator connected across 
the oil circuit-breaker in the hand-controlled sta- 
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tion, adjusts the speed and synchronizes the gen- 
erator as if it were a machine in the same plant. 
After the generator is synchronized the load, 
which is under the operator’s control, may be 
adjusted to any desired amount. In order to have 
a lower value of excitation for synchronizing than 
that required under full-load operation resistance 
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Fig. 2.—Control System Without Pilot Wires for Auto- 
matic Station. 


is inserted in the generator field circuit. This 
resistance is automatically short-circuited by a 
contactor when the two stations are connected. 

The automatic station when connected to the 
system operates at constant excitation, which is 
practical because it is in parallel with another 
station where the voltage is under the control of 
operators. If the remotely controlled generator 
is over-excited for the load carried a leading cur- 
rent is supplied to the system, which improves 
the power-factor provided that the system 
load demands a lagging current. This control 
scheme may be used when the waterwheel wicket 
gates are operated by a remotely controlled gov- 
ernor or by an electrically operated valve which 
controls a hydraulically operated piston connected 
to the wicket gates. If desired, a motor-oper- 
ated wicket gate may be used which makes a 
third control line necessary if 3-phase power is 
used for operating the motor. 

Where the distance between the stations is 
great the cost of conductors for waterwheel gate 
control may amount to a considerable sum, but 
by a slightly different scheme these control wires 
can be omitted, leaving only the 3-phase power 
line between stations. Thus, in the simplified 
wiring diagram, Fig. 2, the operator starts the 
station by impressing fractional voltage on the 
line. The fractional voltage may be obtained 
either from a starting compensator or from taps 
on transformers provided that they are available. 

In the remotely controlled station the generator 
is equipped with an amortisseur winding and is 
started as an induction motor. As the generator 
comes to synchronism the exciter builds up its 
voltage and excites the generator field, thus pull- 
ing the generator into step. Ammeters in the con- 
trol station indicate when the generator pulls into 
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step, and the operator then opens the fractional- 
voltage supply and closes the line oil circuit- 
breaker, thus applying full voltage to the re-' 
motely controlled generator. The closing of the 
oil circuit-breaker causes contactor A to close, 
which applies full excitation to the generator and 
opens the waterwheel gate to the full-gate posi- 
tion. The gate motor is operated by direct cur- 
rent supplied from the exciter. 

To close down the remotely controlled gener- 
ator the operator opens the oil circuit-breaker in 
the main station. The generator then speeds up 
and the centrifugal switch B breaks the coil cir- 
cuit of the contactor A, which drops out and com- 
pletes a circuit. to close the gate. This contactor 
is arranged to insert resistance in the exciter- 
field circuit and so prevents the generator voltage 
from rising above normal value. 


FEATURES OF DESIGN AND OPERATION OF THE 
ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC STATION. 


Entirely automatic stations differ from _re- 
motely controlled stations in that the power line 
does not necessarily pass through a manually 
operated plant, but may be tapped directly into 
the transmission network. Referring to Fig. 3, 
the contacts of the float switch close when the 
water level in the forebay rises to a predetermined 
level, thus energizing a relay and causing the 
contactor for the gate-motor circuit to close. The 
closing of this contactor applies voltage to the 
polyphase gate motor which is connected to the 
waterwheel wicket gate through proper gearing. 

The motor opens the gate approximately 20%, 
thus admitting sufficient water to start the water- 
wheel. At 20% gate opening the gate-motor con- 
tactor is dropped out by the breaking of its coil 
circuit, which is opened by one of the drum-con- 
trolled segments, the drum controller being driven’ 
through suitable gearing by the gate motor. The 
wicket gate stays in the partially open position 
until the waterwheel comes to nearly synchron- 
ous speed when the contacts of centrifugal switch 
A, driven from the shaft of the generator, close, 
thus bridging the break in the drum-controller 
segment and causing the gate motor to continue 
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Fig. 3.—Control System for an Entirely Automatic Gene- 
rating Station. 


to open the gate. The proper segment on the 
drum controller then causes the fractional-voltage 
circuit-breaker,to close, connecting the generator 
to the fractional-voltage transformer taps. <A 
drum-controller segment then making contact 
causes the generator-field contactor to close and so 
excites the generator, pulling it into step. By 
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means of controller segments operating on the 
proper control circuits the fractional-voltage oil 
circuit-breaker is tripped and the main-line oil 
circuit-breaker is closed. The generator is thus 
properly connected to the bus and operates at a 
load corresponding to the head of water avail- 
able. If the level of the water in the forebay falls 
to a predetermined minimum the station is auto- 
mtically taken out of service. 

Where the head of water is constant and full 
kilowatt output from the generator is desired at 
all times, the motor-operated wicket gate may be 
dispensed with and the waterwheel provided with 
fixed wicket gates. A motor-operated or hydrau- 
lically operated valve can then be used for start- 
ing and stopping the station. The general scheme 
of an automatic control which may be used to 
advantage in many installations, and whith can 
be slightly modified in details to meet the require- 
ments of any individual plant, is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The scheme involves the use of a master 
starting element shown in the diagram as a float 
switch, but which may be either a frequency- 
controlled device, a pressure governor, a relay 
energized over pilot wires, or any device which 
will close the circuit of a solenoid or other start- 
ing device to admit water to the waterwheel. 

When the waterwheel comes to approximately 
90% of synchronous speed the contacts of the 
centrifugal switch close, which completes the cir- 
cuit through an auxiliary switch attached to the 
gate mechanism to close the main-line and gen- 
erator-field contactors. The closing of the gener- 
ator-field contactor also completes the field cir- 
cuit of the exciter. Owing to the time lag in the 
building up of the fields the generator is excited 
an instant after the closing of the main line con- 


tactor, which pulls the generator into step with a~ 


minimum disturbance to the system. The gen- 
erator thus properly connected to the line will 
carry its share of the system load when a gover- 
nor is used, but when the gates are motor- or 
hydraulically operated the load will depend upon 
the degree of the gate opening. 

When the master element opens the circuit of 
the starting device, or when the protective devices 
wired in series with the contacts of the master 
element operate, the station will close down. In 
closing down, the load on the generator is first 
reduced and then the main-line and field contac- 
tors are opened by an auxiliary switch which is 
operated from the gate mechanism. 


PROTECTIVE DEvIcES REQUIRED FOR SAFETY. OF 
EQUIPMENT. 


In any automatic generating-station installa- 
tion certain protective devices are necessary, but 
for small stations the degree of protection need 
not be so complete as for larger stations where a 
number of large machines are involved. Protec- 
tion should be provided in any installation against 
hot bearings, overloads and overspeed. If the 
bearing temperature of a generator, waterwheel 
or exciter exceeds a predetermind maximum 
value a thermostatic relay may be used to open 
the master-control circuit and so close down the 
machine in trouble and prevent its restarting until 
an inspection of the overheated bearing is made. 

With a constant head of water and a constant 
waterwheel-gate opening no continued overload 
can be imposed upon the generator. A water- 
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wheel, properly chosen for the capacity of the 
generator which it is to drive, will impose a 
severe overload upon the generator only with a 
radical increase in the head of water above 
normal value, but the loss of generator ex- 
citation or a considerable drop in system volt- 
age will overload the generator. If overload 
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Fig. 4.—Control System Adapted to Various Automatic 
Generator Installations. 


‘occurs, however, from any cause, overload or 


thermal relays will disconnect the generator 
from the line and close down the station. A 
centrifugal switch or an emergency tripping de- 
vice on the governor, if one is used, closes 
down the station in case of overspeed of the gen- 
erator. Other refinements in the application of 
protective devices may be added, such as differen- 
tial relays for protection from internal generator 
trouble; low-voltage relays to prevent single- 
phase starting or operation, and relays for over- 
voltage protection of the generator and exciter. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF SYNCHRONOUS AND INDUC- 
TION GENERATORS. 


Synchronous generators require direct current 
for excitation ; therefore, auxiliary equipment for 
furnishing the exciting current, and control equip- 
ment for the auxiliary apparatus, must be pro- 
vided for each automatic synchronous-generator 
installation. On the other hand, induction gen- 
erators are dependent upon the systems to which 
they are connected for their excitation; hence, 
auxiliary apparatus to furnish or control their 
excitation need not be furnished. Since the excit- 
ing current taken by an induction generator lags 
go deg. behind the power component of current 
the addition of an induction generator to a system 
already overburdened with a large lagging cur- 
rent makes conditions worse. Thus, while a 
500-kw. induction generator having a 90% power 
factor will deliver 500 kw. in energy, it requires 
a wattless component of 242 kv-a. from the sys- 
tem for its excitation. This condition is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. 

Where systems must supply a heavy lagging 
current with no spare synchronous-generator ca- 
pacity available the addition of an induction gen- 
erator is generally not advisable, but where sys- 
tems have extensive high-voltage transmission 
lines and the power-factor is high the installa- 
tion of an induction generator may make a more 
economical development. In a high-head instal- 














lation requiring a high-speed generator the induc- 
tion type will usually cost less than a correspond- 
ing synchronous generator with its exciter. Ina 
low-head installation requiring a slow-speed gen- 
erator the induction type may equal or even ex- 
ceed the cost of a synchronous generator with its 
exciter. 

The use of induction generators with the con- 
trol schemes previously described will, in each 
case, eliminate the exciter and the apparatus 
necessary for the control of the generator field. 
For illustration, the substitution of an induction 


242 
KV-A. 











Fig. 5.—Diagram Showing Power and Wattiess Compon- 
ents of Induction-Generator Load. 


generator for the synchronous machine in Fig. 1 
eliminates the exciter, the field contactor and the 
synchronism indicator, but it makes necessary the 
addition of a centrifugal switch which will close 
its contacts at synchronous speed and light a lamp 
or give other indication at the hand-controlled 
plant through a third pilot wire. As a second 
illustration, an induction generator substituted 
for the synchronous machine, in Fig. 4, will elimi- 
nate the exciter and the field contactor. For each 
proposed automatic installation the characteristics 
and the cost of two types of generators should be 
considered and the type of machine best suited 
for the development should be selected. 





DETERMINATION OF STANDARD FOR 
WHITE LIGHT. 





Color of Light From an Artificial Source Depends 
Upon Its Temperature—Sunlight Nearly True 
White Under Certain Conditions. 


The definition of “white light” naturally consti- 
tutes an important part of the scientific founda- 
tion of colorimetry. If we consider incandescent 
light sources generally (including oil and gas 
flames, carbon and metallic-filament electric lamps) 
we find that the light from sources at compara- 
tively low temperatures evokes reddish or yellow- 
ish colors. As the temperature of the source in- 
creases, the color becomes paler and paler yellow 
and, at higher temperatures, approximates to 
“white.” | However, all artificial incandescent 
sources are decidedly yellow in comparison with 
sunlight, since it is not possible to operate an 
artificial light source at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to color-match sunlight. We are led to 
anticipate, however, that a source at a sufficiently 
high temperature would color-match sunlight, 
and, further, that sources of still higher temper- 
atures would appear blue relative to the sun. The 
question arises as a matter of physiological optics 
as to what temperature would be required to 
cause a light source to appear under standard 
conditions of observation neither blue nor yellow, 
but white. A further question then arises rela- 
tive to this standard—is the sun blue, yellow or 
white? Recent experiments made at the Bureau 
of Standards answer these questions insofar as 
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four observers are concerned. They are the first 
accurate experiments of this nature ever per- 
formed. The answers are: 

Theoretical—The temperature which a hypo- 
thetical source would have in order that its light 
might evoke the sensation white (the hueless sen- 
sation of brilliance recognized as neither bluish 
nor yellowish) would be about 5200 deg. C. ab- 
solute. 

Practical.—The light of the average noon sun 
at Washington evokes a sensation very closely 
approximating white. 

These experiments and their results were de- 
scribed at a joint meeting of the American Physi- 
cal Society and the Optics Society of America in 
Chicago, Dec. 29, 1920. It is expected that they 
will be described in detail in a forthcoming pub- 
lication of the Bureau of Standards, and persons 
desiring further information should address such 
request to that Bureau, attention of Division 4. 





LIGHTING FIXTURE DEALERS’ SO- 
CIETY OF AMERICA. 
“We Light America,” Is Slogan of Retailers’ Or- 
ganization Whose Aims and Qualifications for 
Membership Are Here Set Forth. 





The objects of this Association are: The ad- 
vancement of the retail lighting fixture business, 
the reform of abuses therein, the promotion of 








W. A. Hadler, President. 











friendly relations between the different elements 
in the trade, the establishment of closer relations 
with all manufacturers in these lines and the im- 
provement of conditions of general interest by all 
proper and legitimate means. The slogan of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of America is, 
“We Light America.” 

Any individual or firm is eligible to member- 
ship who maintains a retail show room and dis- 
plays therein lighting fixtures, glassware, trim- 
mings and kindred articles, and who has a com- 
plete organization devoted to the buying, selling 
and installing of lighting fixtures, and whose ap- 
plication for membership has been acted upon and 
approved by the executive committee. 
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Special Problems in Illumination 
of Steamships 


Co-operation Between Shipbuilder, Manufacturer and Contractor 
Should Improve Existing Conditions and Result in Large Volume 
of Business in the Expanding Lake and Ocean Shipping Fields 


By R. W. PEDEN 


Edison Lamp Works, General Electric Co. 


Ship lighting is an interesting and broad sub- 
ject, for the modern passenger vessel is virtually 
a small town with diversified lighting demands 
just as found on shore. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that there is a minimum 
of space available for hanging fixtures. There 
are no walls in which to conceal the wiring and, 
in the majority of cases, it is impossible to take 
advantage of many of the methods of installation 
which are used on land and which add much to 
the appearance of the system in general. 

It is interesting to note that the steamship 
Columbia, built in 1879, was sent to New York 
City in 1880 to be fitted with the first Edison in- 
candescent lighting plant that was ever installed 
for commercial use. The original methods of 
application were indeed crude compared with 
present-day standards. 

Ship lighting has since advanced by rapid 
strides, but the decorative features have pro- 
gressed faster than the utility developments. This 
is parallel with other experience. Industrial light- 
ing, for example, has been long neglected, glaring 
and inefficient sources being employed. The day 
is not far distant, however, when those having 
authority over ships will realize the advantages of 
modern lighting equipment. The lighting of the 
working parts of the ship offer the greatest op- 
portunity for improvements. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS IN WIRING FoR LIGHT 
AND POWER SERVICE. 


Escape from a ship at sea is always accom- 
panied by considerable danger and, therefore, it 
is most essential that the fire hazard be reduced 





View Showing Ornamental Fix- 
ture in Social Hall of Coastwise 
Vessel. 











to a minimum by employing only high-grade 
wiring systems and suitable fittings. 

In passenger vessels, especially, precautions 
should be taken to include duplicate generating 
equipment. Both turbine generators and vertical 
reciprocating engines are used as prime movers. 
The capacity of generators ranges from 1 kw. on 
small vessels to 400 kw. on large ocean liners. 

The advantages of strength and reliability of 
110-volt lamps have been generally recognized 
and 3-wire 220-volt, or 2-wire 110-volt, dis- 
tributing systems are employed. In the best in- 
stallations the power and lighting circuits are 
separate. The protection of feeders is one of the 
most important considerations in the wiring of a 
vessel. Preservation of the life of the traveling 
public and continuity of service both depend 
upon it. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS OF FIXTURES FOR SHIP 
LIGHTING. 


The electric fittings used on board ship must be 
of strong, substantial design and sufficiently rigid 
to withstand the motion of the vessel. In general, 
the low head room makes it necessary that they 
be short. The three general classes of fixtures to 
be found on the modern vessel are: (1) Special 
ornamental or decorative fittings for the salon, 
music hall, smoking room, first-class dining room 
and the like (these are of the same general type 
as used on land); (2) utility-type fixtures, such 
as are employed in the general state rooms, pas- 
sageways and similar parts of the boat (these 
correspond to the commercial type of fixtures 
used where especial attention is not paid to artis- 
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tic results), and (3) water-tight fittings such as 
are necessary in the engine-room, on the open 
deck and other parts of the vessel exposed to the 
elements. 

The essential parts of a water-tight fixture are 
a cast-iron or steel fitting into which a glass in- 
closing globe may be screwed, and a rubber gasket 
placed between the metal and glass. The metal 
fitting is attached to the conduit or may be 
fastened to a water-tight pull box. Most water- 
tight fittings are so constructed as to make possi- 
ble the attachment of a wire guard for protection 
of the globe from mechanical injury. Clear mazda 
lamps are usually employed, although in many 
instances frosted or enameled lamps are desirable 
on account of the added diffusion: Reflectors are 
rarely used, although they can be satisfactorily 
accommodated to this type of fitting, and their 
use would prove of value in many cases. 


Practice DEMANDS ArtTisTic_ IN- 
STALLATION IN SALONS. 


The decorative element of lighting is predomi- 
nant in salons. If space permits massive orna- 
mental ornate fixtures are employed; often of 
special design as indicated in an accompanying 
illustration. No set rules can be laid down for 
the lighting as the keynote of an artistic installa- 
tion is originality, but whatever system is em- 
ployed it should serve to make the room com- 
fortable. Bright light sources, particularly against 
dark backgrounds, are glaring and annoying. An 
average intensity in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 
foot-candles is adequate for the purposes for 
which these portions of the ship are used. Where 
the ceilings are low it is necessary to employ a 
number of smaller units to get a suitable distribu- 
tion of light. 

The warm, cozy effect necessary when illumi- 
nating a writing room or library is obtained by 
the use of a low intensity of general illumination 
from some form of decorative overhead fixture 
supplemented by candlestick brackets or sconces. 
Suitably shaded decorative reading lamps on the 
writing desks give another touch to the instatia- 
tion. A library on a large liner where this gen- 
eral scheme of illumination is followed is pic- 
tured in an accompanying illustration. 

The dining room of the modern ocean liner 
offers conditions quite similar to those of the 
first-class hotel grill room with its low ceiling. 


COMMON 
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Two practices exist as to lighting—the provision 
of a sufficient intensity of general illumination by 
means of small rather closely spaced overhead 
units, or the use of a low intensity of general 
illumination supplemented by local or table lamps 
throughout the room. The second practice is pic- 
tured in the accompanying dining-room scene. As 
would be expected, the lighting in the second- and 
third-class dining rooms is considerably less or- 
nate and the fixtures are of a more utilitarian 
character. 

The decorative requirements and the necessity 
for. comfortable lighting are common in_ the 
smoking room as well, and individuality of treat- 
ment is desirable. A moderate intensity of gen- 
eral illumination, approximately 3 foot-candles, 
is desirable in order that card games may be in- 
dulged in without eye strain. 


STATE Room NEEps MucuH IN Way OF LIGHTING. 


The state room is essentially the bedroom of 
two or more persons. It must at the same time 
be the lady’s boudoir, the gentleman’s dressing © 
room, and not uncommonly it is called upon to 
take the place of the hospital ward. Thus, there 
are four distinct rooms in one which seldom oc- 
cupies a space greater than 8 by 8 by 7 ft. Despite 
the minimum space available the traveling public 
wants the same conveniences on shipboard as are 
found on land under similar conditions; that is, 
the bedroom must have good general illumination 
supplemented by reading lamps at the heads of 
the beds. The boudoir must be so lighted as to 
produce a warm and cozy effect, at the same time 
supplying ample illumination on the dressing 
table. The men’s dressing room requires good 
illumination at the mirror for shaving while the 
hospital ward calls for a subdued light which will 
add to the comfort of the patients and yet permit 
the nurse or attendant to move about with facility. 

It is obviously impossible to meet all these re- 
quirements in the most effective manner in the 
space available, and as a result, in many instances, 
very little consideration has been given to the 
lighting of the state room. In the typical average 
installation a single unit consisting of a very sim- 
ple type of ceiling receptacle with a round-bulb 
all-frosted mazda lamp is placed in the center of 
the open space. At the side of the berth there is 
often a portable auxiliary unit. 

In some of the more recent installations the 





Ocean-Liner Dining Room Not 
Unlike Modern Hotel Grill. 
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Ceiling Fixture and Silk-Shaded 
Wall Sconces Employed in Ship 
Library. 











first-class state rooms of modern ocean liners have - 


very elaborate systems of lighting. Such installa- 
tions are very satisfactory and illustrate what an 
important adjunct proper lighting is for comfort 
and convenience. 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF WorK AREAS AND ENGINE 
Room. 


The U. S. Navy has conducted scientific re- 
search along the lines of the physiological effect 
of proper and adequate lighting on the crew and 
on the consequent handling of the ship in general. 

It has been shown that good illumination 
creates cheerful surroundings, inspires endeavor 
and results in better performance. In addition to 
preventing accidents that are caused by inability 
to see clearly, it enables the crew to move about 
their work quickly, easily and with confidence. 
These factors make possible the proper and rapid 
loading of the vessel, thus economizing time at 
the dock and preventing the shifting of cargo 
when at sea. 

It is very difficult to illuminate properly such 
spaces as the engine and fireroom on account of 
the multitude of overhead pipes, beams and deck 
supports. The surroundings, too, are often of a 
dark color. It is often necessary to make repairs 
when at sea or under other circumstances where 
time is a valuable asset, and since a very high in- 
tensity of light is thus temporarily rendered es- 
sential, numerous outlets for auxiliary units must 
be provided. 

In modern installations the type of fixtures are 
materially the same as those employed on land 
under similar conditions, but the addition of suit- 
able reflectors and diffusing mediums adds mate- 


rially to the utility and appearance of the entire . 


system. A comparison of various installations 
reveals the advantage of a white finish for in- 
teriors. 

Light in the galley is essential for three pur- 
poses: First, to enable the cooks and other at- 
tendants to prepare the meals with sanitation and 
ease; second, to supply a light of sufficient in- 
tensity to impart confidence to the stewards as 
they move around with loaded trays, and, third, 
to insure the rapid loading and handling of sup- 
plies. 

Since the benches, tables and cooking ranges 
serve as the boundaries of the various passages, 
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good results may be obtained by installing a suf- 







ficient number of units over the former. Since 
the ceiling is usually a pure white, reflectors are 
not as essential here as in many other areas. 
Glaring clear lamps and clear globes should al- 
ways be avoided, and the units should be placed 
close to the ceiling rather than hung low, because 
glare and accidental breakage is thus diminished. 


FreicgHt Decks NeEEp More AND BETTER 
EQUIPMENT, 


From the point of view of the illuminating en- 
gineer the freight decks are practically an un- 
tapped field. The majority of modern ships have 
no permanent artificial light in the freight spaces 
because there is no fixture on the market today 
which is rugged enough to withstand the service 
to which it is here subjected during loading and 
unloading ; also, construction of these spaces and 
the use made of them renders it difficult to so 
conceal the wiring as to adequately guard it 
against injury. 

Portable units are now in use in these spaces. 
These are of the multilamp type and employ 
porcelain enamel reflectors. Some installations 
provide vapor-proof portable receptacles on each 
deck at the hatchway, but this is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement as the portable units are in the way 
and the conduits are often wrenched from their 
fastenings. 

Speaking of the working areas in general, the 
absence of good illumination cannot be attributed 
to economic causes. Most landsmen are forced to 
buy power from an independent company, but 
ship operators generate current for their own use 
and consequently pay a minimum price. Hence, 
from a supply point of view, the ship owner has 
the advantage of his brother on land, yet has been 
slow to profit by the result of recent experiments. 

The remedying of this condition is a problem 
which can be solved only by extensive experi- 
ment and close co-operation between fixture 
manufacturing companies, contractors, shipping 
concerns and insurance authorities. There can 
be no doubt that infinitely better systems than 
those in use could be found. 


Deck LIGHTING ARRANGED TO ALLOW PASSEN- 
GERS TO Enyoy Nicut ScENES. 


On the modern ocean liner passageways are so 
constructed as to allow two persons to pass each 
other, yet each passage may serve as the gateway 
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These passages 
are generally located between two rows of state 
rooms, hence very little daylight can penetrate to 
them and artificial light must be -used continu- 


for 100 or more state rooms. 


ously. A good general illumination meets the 
requirements at all times, but it is advisable to 
have some device for increasing the night inten- 
sity over that used in the daytime. Here, as in 
other parts of the boat, flat-white finish of sur- 
roundings reduces glare and gives better diffusion. 

The illumination on the open decks should be 
sufficient to reveal obstacles, but a high intensity 
is not desirable for the public prefers to take full 
advantage of moonlight scenes on the water and 
this is impossible when the local illumination is 
intense. The lighting arrangements vary but lit- 
tle, vapor-proof fixtures being placed overhead at 
distances from 15 to 20 ft. Clear outer globes are 
most common with clear mazda lamps as _ the 
source of light. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LIGHTING 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS. 


Ideals and Objects of This Nation-Wide Organiza- 
tion Embodied in a Code of Great Benefit to 
Public as Well as Its Members. 


The National Council of Lighting Manufactur- 
ers was organized in February, 1919. Twenty 
far-sighted manufacturers, convinced that the 
future of the fixture industry lay in co-operation, 
rather than ruthless competition, met together at 
Pittsburgh and formed the nucleus of this organ- 
ization—now nation-wide in its membership. 

At the meeting at Cleveland in August, 1919, 
the by-laws were adopted. The membership had 
now increased over 50%, 35 firms being members. 

At the second annual convention in Buffalo the 
membership rose to more than 120 firms—an in- 
crease of 1200% as compared with the original 
membership of 2 yrs. ago. Such a phenomenal 
growth proves the value of the work which the 
Nationa! Council is doing. 

The following creed was a feature of the joint 
program of the “Associated Lighting Fixture In- 
dustries” at the Buffalo Market: 


OUR CREED. 


1. To win on our merits. 
2. To be the best and largest organization 
of its kind. 

3. To be broad and liberal as well as aggres- 
sive in our policy and methods. 

4. To take a pride in our institutions and 
achievements. 

5. To be loyal to the organization and to 
each other. 

6. To foster good-fellowship among our- 
selves, and to take pleasure as well as profit out 
of our work, 

7. To strive constantly for the improvement 
and advancement of the industry and ourselves. 

8. To be considerate, polite and courteous in 
all our dealings within and without the or- 
ganization. 

9. To aim high, and dare to do big things. 

10. To grow in knowledge and character as 
well as in size. 

The “Ideals and Objects” of the National 
Council of Lighting Manufacturers are set forth 
as follows: 


1. The betterment of trade conditions in gen- 
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eral, and the exposition and suppression of unfair 
methods of competition. 

2. The elimination of the practice of appro- 
priating designs or reproducing patterns of any 
competitor. 

The encouragement of local organizations 
of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers in the various 
manufacturing centers and their unrestricted ac- 
cess to all districts. 

4. To be of assistance to and to co-operate 
with, wherever practicable, the local and national 
dealers’ organization. 

5. To create a demand for a higher artistic 
standard of lighting fixtures by all those engaged 
in the industry and the public. 

6. The adoption, where practicable, of uniform 
trade customs with reference to packing and box- 
ing charges, terms, cash discounts and exchange 
of credit experiences, etc. 

7. To secure for ourselves satisfactory treat- 
ment and terms from our own respective sources 
of supply. 

8. For the exchange of ideas on cost account- 
ing, shop and office practice, etc. : 

9. To take active interest in affairs pertaining 
to or in any way affecting our industry. 


HANDY PORTABLE REFLECTOMETER 
FOR GENERAL USE. 








Integrating Sphere Used With Small Section Cut 
Away—Constancy of Sphere Surface and Light 
Source Not Essential to Accuracy. 


In Bulletin No. 35, item 3, and Bulletin No. 42, 
item 16, issued by the Bureau of Standards, an 
improved and simple portable reflectometer was 
briefly described. A complete description of the 
instrument has been published in Scientific Paper 
No. 405, which may be obtained from the super- 
intendent of documents for $0.05 a copy. The 
instrument is a sphere with a small segment cut 
away leaving a hole over which the surface to be 
tested is placed. The wall of the sphere is viewed 
through a small hole by means of a portable 
photometer, the spot viewed being screened from 
the test surface. A lighting tube set at an angle 
to the sphere surface is arranged to rotate about 
an axis normal to the surface of the sphere so 
that the direct light can be thrown on the test sur- 
face or on the sphere wall. 

The theory of the integrating sphere shows that 
the reflection factor of the test surface is simply 
the ratio of the photometer readings in the two 
cases, no assumption being made as to the way in 
which the light is reflected from the test surface. 
Moreover, the reflection factor measured is not 


affected by selective reflection from the sphere 


walls. No accurate voltage adjustment of the 
lamps in the photometer and the reflectometer is 
necessary as both operate from the same battery. 
The use of a low-voltage flashlight lamp in the 
lighting tube makes the instrument very portable 
and convenient. An absolute instrument of this 
type is much better than an instrument giving 
relative values, because no standard surface is 
required and it is not necessary for the lamp or 
sphere surface to remain constant from day to 
day. By addition of an exterior light source the 
same instrument can be used to measure trans- 
mission factors of clear or diffusing media. 
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Looking Forward in the Electric 
Lighting Industry 


Leaders in the Illuminating Field Give Expression to Enlight- 
ening Views That Inspire to Greater Electrical Achievements 
Through Collective Effort and Standarized Business Methods 


Those who attended the convention and fixture 
market of the Associated Lighting Fixture In- 
dustries held recently in Buffalo may well look 
forward to greater achievements in the electric 
lighting field. It would require a small library 
to recount all the beneficial messages and result- 
ing plans heard and discussed on that occasion. 
Throughout the entire week “Co-operation” was 
sounded as the keynote and inspiration that will 
carry the lighting industry with greater deter- 
mination to greater success throughout the year. 

Not all of the instructive messages delivered 
at the Buffalo convention are available for publi- 
cation here. Those given below have been taken 
at random, without effort at selection, but-they 
represent well the sentiment of the industry. 
Many a gem of thought from those papers from 
which the following extracts are taken, and from 
those not here mentioned, will live long in the 
minds of the fortunate men who heard them. The 
first paper, extracts from which are here pre- 
sented, was entitled “Stimulation of Design,” by 
W. R. McCoy, manager, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Cassidy Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


W. R. McCoy Discusses STIMULATION OF 
LIGHTING FIxTuURE DESIGN. 


“Design” means an idea represented graphic- 
ally, or in other words, the picture of a fixture 
not yet constructed ; therefore, it does not mean 
a finished fixture. We want to stimulate the 
ability to produce ideas because the ultimate out- 
come sought for is fixtures that are the result of 
good design. 

There are two problems that have to be solved 
to secure the desired result: first, the protection 
of designs and fixtures resulting therefrom, and 
secondly, the increase of the production of design 
of new ideas that shall ultimately become fixtures. 
We are interested principally in finding a solution 
for the second problem or to stimulate designing 
ability. 

Like every good physician, before we attempt 
a cure we must first diagnose the disease. The 
first symptom is the running sore of design and 
fixture pirating. This phase of the question has 
discouraged more designers than any other one 
thing. An example of this happened some years 
ago when a company now out of existence em- 
ployed a large designing force under the super- 
vision of a designer who was and still is a 
genius. This designing department was an ex- 
pensive one to maintain and the results in the 
advancement of good design were not worth its 
cost to this concern. From their designing de- 
partment came a series of fixtures that are found 
today in every single fixture dealer’s shop in this 
country. This company went into the hands of a 





receiver; nevertheless, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars accrued to those copying the designs. 

To create means great expense, which must 
come back in the selling price of the goods. To 
pirate means practically no expense and a lower 
selling price. The result of all this is that one of 
the greatest efforts to advance designing has been 
throttled and the support and encouragement 
necessary to develop the designer has failed. 

Another symptom is the general lassitude of the 
industry towards development of design. We 
have hook-worm in malignant form. How many 
of us employ designers? Very few; therefore, 
what is there for a designer to strive for? There 
are probably a half dozen positions in the entire 
industry in this country that are worth the strug- 
gle and there isn’t a single man within the sound 
of my voice who has put half the effort in at- 
taining his position of affluence that any one of 
the men that hold these half-dozen envied posi- 
tions have done. Theoretically this can be over- 
come. 

For the sake of illustration let us consider an 
impossible condition. Suppose every individual 
or group of men who started to manufacture 
lighting fixtures was compelled to employ a de- 
signer. This would immediately bring about a 
competition among those who already are de- 
signers for these positions, which in turn would 
open up positions for the more competent of the 
draughtsmen and a new corps of draughtsmen 
would have to be created, thereby stimulating 
those now studying design to seek employment in 
this industry and there would be no problem. 

But how can we expect designing to go for- 
ward if we do not furnish employment enough 
to take care of those who have arrived as well as 
those who are being trained? Recall the men 
who occupied foremost positions in designing 10 
years ago and you will find many of them en- 
tirely out of the field or giving it only part of 
their time. Recall the promising material that 
sat behind the drafting boards; the young men 
whose ability should have made them our fore- 
most designers today and you will find that many 
of them are in other lines of endeavor. There- 
fore, does not the diagnosis show that the ail- 
ment is due to lack of protection and the lack 
of opportunity ? 

What is the remedy? As already suggested, 
your committee on fixture design has devised a 
plan that will help you protect the work of your 
designers. What can we do to overcome this 
lack of opportunity? We certainly cannot ask 
every manufacturer to make room in his organi- 
zation for a designing department. The small 
manufacturer would find that in a short period of 
time a designer would produce more designs 
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than he could afford to manufacture in years. 
The reason why the firms that maintain such de- 
partments find them of value is that they are 
retailing to a clientele demanding new things and 
willing to pay for them. The average firm that 
does a wholesale business could not stand the 
cost. 

There have been two remedies suggested that to 
my mind do not meet the situation. The first is a 
convention of designers; second, competition of 
design. Among the present designers the first 
plan, I fear, would fail because altruism does not 
buy soup. The designer is most jealous of his 
ability, and justly so. If we as manufacturers 
can discover a process of doing something a little 
better than our co-member we are inclined to 
guard that process jealously because it may be 
the difference between our success and our fail- 
ure. We are willing to give the results to the 
trade, but not the method. No great surgeon was 
ever created by attending conventions. He be- 
came great through the opportunity to practice 
his profession. Therefore, I do not see any rem- 
edy in a convention of designers. 

Another suggestion was a competition of de- 
sign among our members for a money prize or a 
blue ribbon, the winning design to become com- 
mon property. Would this stimulate design? I 
do not think so. Design is a matter of slow de- 
velopment and designs cannot be stamped out 
like so many canopies. Our designers at present 
are too busily trying to meet the demands of their 
employers for original things to be able to give 
the time and thought to really produce anything 
worth while for a prize competition. 

I believe that we must turn to an entirely new 
and original plan for stimulating design; that 
this plan must go beyond the confines of the 
present business ; that it must grant equal oppor- 
tunity to every member of this association to 
participate in its advantages. It must bring in 
new blood in the designing field and show that 
there is material gain in fixture designing. It 
must do this without bringing an undue burden 
on the small manufacturer. Therefore, gentle- 
men, it is proposed as a solution that there be 
established a “National Academy of Fixture De- 
sign. 

I will outline the plan in mind very briefly. 
First, that this academy be composed of members 
of this association under the direct control of 
our National Board, thereby confining its benefits 
to the members ; that it be composed of men who 
are not designers; that they be appointed for a 
term of years that will prevent an interruption of 
consecutive endeavor. With such a group of 
men we have a start towards constructive devel- 
opment. 

The academy would then seek designs only 
from those outside of the trade. Invitations 
would be extended to all academies of fine arts, 
trade schools and other similar sources to have 
their pupils submit suggestions. A series of rules 
should be compiled by the academy governing the 
details of such a plan which will prevent the 
designer from going astray regarding the me- 
chanical construction of such fixtures. Such sug- 
gestions as are submitted should be passed on 
only as to their practicability and not as to their 
artistic merit. At each convention these designs, 
carefully numbered and cataloged, would be 
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placed on private exhibition for the members of 
this association. 

The academy should have no discretion as to 
what may be exhibited—everything submitted 
must be shown. However, those that have artis- 
tic merit might be copyrighted. On the last day 
of the fixture mart these designs would be put 
up at auction and be disposed of to the highest 
bidder. The design, including the copyright, 
would become the exclusive property of the pur- 
chaser. The academy should establish a mini- 
mum bid that will be accepted; this minimum 
price to be uniform in all cases. The purchase 
price in every instance should go to the creator 
minus the copyrighting cost, plus a small fixed fee 
to cover expenses. In the main, this outlines 
the plan. Minor details could be worked out 
later. 


FrepD FARMER AND CHARLES HOFRICHTER TELL 
How Co-orDINATION Pays. 


We have a unique opportunity to demonstrate 
to the other branches of the electrical industry 
that we really believe in co-ordination. Most of 
us do believe in the advantages of co-ordinated 
effort. But some of us have the idea that it is 
really rather nice of us to think so well of co- 
operation and to help it along—that co-operation, 
however good it may be for the trade in general, 
is more of a liability on the books of our own 
personal business than an asset. 

But co-ordination pays. It is an asset. It 
isn’t possible to help the fixture industry as a 
whole without also helping yourself. As co- 
ordinated effort brings to light more and more 
business opportunities, you will inevitably benefit 
also in just as much proportion as your own 
sales organization is able to take advantage of 
the wave of better business. As the Conciliation 
Board of the National Council gradually sup- 
presses unfair practices there will be less and less 
of the piracy of designs, etc., which in the past 
has thrown such a burden of extra cost upon the 
manufacturers—which extra cost has necessarily 
been passed on to the ultimate consumer. And 
you benefit again. 

With the standardization of lighting fixture 
parts—another proposition which can only be put 
across by co-ordinated effort—another contribu- 
tory cause of waste and high selling cost in the 
fixture industry will be eliminated. The manu- 
facturer will be able to reduce his production 
costs and the jobber will be in a position to sup- 
ply high-class fixtures at a cost which will bring 
them within the means of thousands of prospec- 
tive buyers who are now beyond our reach. So 
that whether you are manufacturer, jobber or 
dealer, you gain. 

The other electrical industries—the motor 
manufacturers, the switch-gear makers and others 
—are watching us closely. Théy are waiting to 
see whether this great $200,000,000 product of the 
electrical business is a solid organized force for 
better business, with which they can co-operate 
and feel proud of—or whether it is a huge disor- 
ganized collection of dealers and manufacturers, 
each interested only in himself. 

Which do you think? Sure. Then prove it 
by your actions at Buffalo and in the future. 
Upon this convention and Fixture Market de- 
pend much of the prosperity of the fixture trade 
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for 1921. Attend every meeting you possibly can. 
Give your association the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Get acquainted with the crowds of other 
dealers and manufacturers to whom you are now 


known only by letter. Help to boost our indus- . 


try to its proper “place in the sun.” 

None of us need be afraid of coming conditions. 
It is not the wideawake manufacturer who has 
standardized and systematized his products to ob- 
tain lower manufacturing costs, who is alarmed 
at the prospect. He knows that the new condi- 
tions, by eliminating obviously unfit competitors, 
will make success less difficult to attain. 

The skillful workman, no longer compelled to 
work on an equal pay footing with his less skill- 
ful shopmates, will find that his knowledge will be 
rewarded, as it should be, by higher proportion- 
ate pay. Incidentally, too, the dollars we earn 
will be real-honest-to-goodness dollars whose pur- 
chasing power wil! be 100 cts., instead of 50 to 
60 cts. as in the past year or two. “Are we down- 
hearted? No!” 

There are thousands of prospective customers 
for our fixtures who have never before had either 
the money or the desire for artistic lighting fix- 
tures. This field of business has so far been 
scarcely touched, and its extent will probably 
astonish us when we get fairly after it. “ Apart 
from this hitherto untapped reservoir of prospec- 
tive business, the building trade itself is due for 
an enormous expansion. This inevitably means 
more lighting fixtures. It may mean—if we are 
alive to the educative possibilities—better fixtures, 
as well as more of them. Now that “normalcy” 
has been attained, there is no further reason why 
the thousands of buildings for which permits 
have been already issued (but which were post- 
poned until conditions became more settled) 
should be delayed. 

But there is no need even to count on what 
the building trade will do. We already have a 
huge unsaturated market at our very doors. But 
of the 20,481,700 dwellings already built in the 
United States, over 14,000,000 are not yet wired 
for electricity. Of this vast number it is esti- 
mated that nearly 5,000,000 of these homes are 
within the present supply area of the central sta- 
tions—a field ready prepared for the wide-awake 
fixture dealer. There are about 1,000,000 indus- 
trial and commercial institutions—and how many 
of them are adequately lighted? Here, too, is a 
fruitful field for the “go-getters” of the fixture 
trade. 

Another coming business possibility is to be 
found in the replacement of gas fixtures in homes 
and commercial institutions. Slowly but surely 
the available supply of natural gas—the only 
method of illumination which could give cheaper 
(if much less reliable) lighting than electricity 
—is nearing its end. Once a well is exhausted 
that is the end of it. And the natural gas com- 
panies are now scarcely able to properly serve 
the customers they already have. They are in 
no condition to go out after this field of business. 
But the electric lighting fixture men are. Long 


before we succeed in securing the business which 
lies, so to speak, at our very doors, still further 
possibilities will be opened up through the exten- 
sion of central station service lines into areas 
which have so far remained untouched. 
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Figuring out thé enormous possibilities of new 
and profitable business which is looming up for 
the lighting fixture industry, who could fail to 
feel enthusiastic as to the future? There is little 
doubt that our industry will quadruple itself with- 
in the next Io yrs., ifi— 

If what? If we help things along by co-ordi- 
nation, by educative campaigns, by getting to- 
gether with the central station engineers in our 
respective sections, by showing through advertis- 
ing and publicity the advantages of more and bet- 
ter lighting, by going out after the business thus 
stirred up. 


HERMAN PLAuT TELLS WHat NEw York City 
Is Dorine. 


The year 1920 has been one of progress, ex~ 
pansion and harmony in our city. Never in the 
history of the fixture industry has there been such 
a strong feeling on the part of the members about 
the merits of a strong trade organization, and in 
New York City both the Uptown and the Down- 
town Councils are a unit in our sincerity in this 
belief. In the Uptown Council we have spent a 

















Herman Plaut, 
L. Plaut & Co., New York City. 











very busy and a very useful year. Our New 
York section was organized only Sept. 24, 1919, 
and is, therefore, less than a year and a half old, 
but we have accomplished some very excellent 
results. 

One of the principal results accomplished by 
me has been the matter of, the individual agree- 
ment between employer and employe. Under this 
arrangement the men sign up with their employ- 
ers for a period of I yr., and this agreement can- 
not be broken except on 30 days’ notice in writing. 
The result is that we are not subject to a sudden 
walkout of our men, wages are standardized for 
the period of the contract, and a much better 
understanding exists. The result has been that 
in the year 1920 there have been no strikes in 
New York, and the labor situation today is in a 
far better condition than at any other time. 

Another important piece of work accomplished 
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by us has been in behalf of dispensing with the 
use of the insultant joint. The New York As- 
sociation has spent at least 10 yrs.’ time and a 
great deal of money in bringing about this situ- 
ation. Committees have made ‘trips to Chicago 
and have been very energetic in pressing the mat- 
ter. Thanks are also due to the trip which Fred 
R. Farmer made from Chicago to New York in 
behalf of this movement. 

Another gratifying accomplishment has been 
the joining of the Brooklyn manufacturers with 
the Uptown Council. We welcome this addition 
to our ranks and feel that now and hereafter we 
will have peace and harmony in Greater New 
York. We have appointed a committee to take 
up with the glass manufacturers the matter of 
more reasonable charges, particularly in the mat- 
ter of service charges and packing. 

We have retained counsel in the matter of 
the uniform contract to be adopted and used by 
all the members of our association, and commend 
its usefulness to the entire industry and place 
at their disposal a copy of the same. We have 


appointed many useful committees, such as on. 


immigration, design, trade co-operation, etc. 

One of the best results we have in mind is the 
work to be accomplished by Henry d’Olier, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in the matter of standardiza- 
tion. Mr. d’Olier is a tried and skilled expert of 
the highest efficiency and is working out a set of 
gages, taps and dies for lamps, wires, sockets, in 
fact, for all the material that we use, and if his 
work can be uniformly adopted it will be of the 
greatest value to the entire country. The work 
he is doing is for the benefit of all and is a larger 
subject than the New York Council individually 
can handle. We are, therefore, going to ask the 
National Council to view Mr. d’Olier’s work, and 
have little doubt that they will be greatly im- 
pressed by it. 

Another matter we have taken up is a commit- 
tee on “Architects and Engineers,” for the purpose 
of having the appropriations for lighting fixtures 
determined when the building is planned, and not 
when the building is finished. The heavy increase 
in the cost of the building generally results in cut- 
ting down the cost of lighting fixtures; but if a 
definite amount were appropriated when the foun- 
dations were laid, this condition would be largely 
eliminated. 


WitiiaM Horn Tetts Wuat PuHILapDeELpuia Is 


DoINc. 


The Philadelphia Club has done more in its 
short life to bring about a much needed friendly 
intercourse, a business friendship and a generally 
cordial good feeling than was ever thought pos- 
sible or dreamed of. We members in Philadel- 
phia not only call each other by our first names 
and go on fishing trips together, but we actually, 
on one of our outings, slept in the same beds. 

This most desirable good fellowship tends to 
place the industry on a higher level, on a level 
where it rightly belongs; on the same plane as 
kindred industries have enjoyed for many years, 
and solely, I believe, due to organization—an 
organization which promotes a friendly rivalry 
instead of a cut-throat competition and affords 
us the opportunity of discussing in a brotherly 
way our trials and tribulations. 
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You have, no doubt, heard that old jibe at the 
fixture business, in referring to a group of three 
men: “There were present two gentlemen and a 
gas fixture salesman.” That about expresses the 
low level into which the fixture business had sunk, 
and you only have to look back at the history of 
the business to learn that it is a trail of fail- 
ures, sheriff sales and bankruptcies, largely due 
to the absence of organization. 

We, in Philadelphia, who have cultivated a 
fellowship entirely and absolutely the result of 
organization, have arrived at the point where we 
can grasp and see the other fellow’s point of 











William Horn, 


Member, Horn & Brannen Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. 











view. We have found that the other fellow is 
just as capable, honorable and trustworthy as 
ourselves. One learns through organization that 
most of your competitors are just as practical as 
yourself, in that they know the necessity of show- 
ing a profit on each and every transaction, but 
that prior to the formation of the organization, 
they feared the cut-throat, price-cutting, jealous, 
suspicious attitude of their rivals. 

The discussions indulged in at our Philadelphia 
meetings have been exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. The exchange of views and opinions 
has indeed been of much benefit, and I would 
enjoin all of you gentlemen to encourage a lively 
interest in your local meetings, as I believe it 
will be of special benefit to each of you during 
the period of reconstruction through which we 
are now passing. That about answers, “What Is 
Philadelphia Doing?” but I would like your at- 
tention while I express, briefly, some views on the 
industry in general. 

What has the National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers done for us? During its 
very short life it has resulted in a regeneration 
of the industry, and it is the inspiration of all 
we have accomplished in Philadelphia. From 
what I have seen and heard in the past year in 
the various cities I have visited, it has placed the 
industry on a much higher level and stronger 
footing. 
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The aims and objects of the National Council 
have caused us to change our methods and pol- 
icy in several respects, one of which was the 
wasteful willingness to make special sketches. 
Our company never did encourage entering a 
dealer’s territory and figured direct to the con- 
sumer. We not only always endeavored to co- 
operate with the local man, but with the advent 
of this organization we have made every effort 
to discourage the making of sketches for special 
fixtures. We have, on the other hand, lent our 
efforts to producing a wide variety of high-class 
designs, thus enabling the local dealer to handle 
the situation without recourse to sketches, which, 
in turn tends to sharpen the wits of the dealer’s 
salesmen, who heretofore had no hesitancy in 
calling on one of the fixture factories for special 
designs. 


BERNHARD BLITZER REPorTS FOR LOWER NEw 
York Division. 


The Downtown local of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers’ Association is in a very healthy, 
thriving condition. The growth has been rapid, 
and the association now has 38 active members. 
Attendance at the monthly meetings has been very 
satisfactory, the average being over 90% present 
during the entire year. 

One of the constructive measures brought to 
pass this year has been the creation of an arbi- 
tration board. This board is designed to arbi- 
trate any differences between members, on any 
subject, but principally on a plan for infringe- 
ment of design patents, or pirating of designs. 
It is the hope of the Downtown New York Con- 
ference that the national body will create a simi- 
lar board of arbitration, which can be used by 
the New York members as a board of appeals in 
the event any decision rendered by the Downtown 
arbitration board is not satisfactory. 

While no definite action has been taken, there 
has been growing a sentiment against the old 
practice of competing for labor, and of one manu- 
facturer taking a laborer away when he is al- 
ready employed by another one. Uniform work- 
ing week of 48 hours has been established and is 
being maintained. 

On the whole it has been the aim of the as- 
sociation to foster a spirit of fair play among 
the manufacturers toward labor. While the as- 
sociation is growing in influence it is contrary to 
the policy of the association to use this influence 
in any way not consistent with our policy of giv- 
ing labor a square deal. The open shop condi- 
tions have been and will be maintained. 

W. E. Cochran, president of the Cleveland 
Division, showed how, through unity and co- 
operation, a serious labor problem was satisfac- 
torily adjusted for Cleveland members and told of 
plans for an apprentice system and a pay schedule 
for workers based upon efficiency, with induce- 
ments for each one to improve his skill. Mr. 
Cochran presented the following paper : 


INSTITUTION OF A PRIZE CONTEST IN THE 
FIxTuRE INDUSTRY. 


We have now reached another mile-stone on 
our journey, and there is certainly cause for deep 
rejoicing at the wonderful progress that has been 
made and it is indeed doubtful whether any other 
combination of interests has ever had the whole- 
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hearted support, from all its members, as has 
this movement in the lighting fixture industry. 

We have come thus far with a full head of 
steam, and the throttle wide open, and so great 
has been the speed that it has been impossible to 
get more than a fleeting glimpse of the landscape 
passed. 

But in order to maintain this same momentum 
in the future, we must pause long enough to 
analyze some of our problems, and it is logical 
that-the question of standardization and protec- 
tion of designs, should be the first to demand 
attention, for on the right solution of this question 
rests, to a very large degree, the future success of 
all our plans. 

The lighting field is divided into three parts— 
residential, commercial and industrial—the resi- 
dential occupying the place of first importance. 
Up to the present time the residential lighting 
field has been unhampered by restrictions of any 
kind; there has been room for the sale of the 
cheaper, as well as the most expensive and artistic 
lines. 

This very fact has been both an advantage and 
a disadvantage to this branch of the lighting field. 
The disadvantage, because it has provided a fer- 
tile field for the practice of dishonest business 
methods, and for the sale of merchandise that was 
defective, both in workmanship and material, 
causing loss of confidence of the buying public 
whose friendship we must maintain if we are to 
succeed as an industry. The advantage, because 
it has provided unlimited freedom for the indi- 
vidual to work out, develop and market his ideas, 
which has stimulated the search for better and 
more efficient fixtures, and has at the same time 
prevented the industry from becoming standard- 
ized to such an extent that it could be controlled 
by any large interest. 

To any one who has given this matter any seri- 
ous study it must be evident that there are cer- 
tain tendencies at work today aiming at the con- 
trol of the commercial and residential lighting 
field, similar to that which now exists in some 
other lines of the electrical industry, and there is 
no doubt but that there are certain changes going 
on in the lighting industry that are bound to have 
a direct influence on the present designs of resi- 
dential lighting fixtures, and it behooves all of us 
who are engaged in the manufacture of this line 
to study this trend carefully and either prepare 
ourselves to defend our present position or to 
accept the changes that are taking place. 

In order, therefore, that we shall be able to 
better defend our position, we are in need of a 
working foundation that will provide among other 
things the following: First, protection against 
the encroachments of other interests on our le- 
gitimate field; second, encouragement of our 
artists, designers and inventors; third, protection 
against the pirating of designs and the expense 
of court litigations, and fourth, a better working 
plan for our employes. 

I will take up each of these subjects and make 
a few suggestions in the hope that they will en- 
courage a wider discussion on the part of all pres- 

ent, in the time allowed as for free discussion. 

Taking first the subject of encroachment. This 
involves the need of gathering and tabulating all 
of the available data obtainable relating to our 
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industry so that we may register our protests in 
an intelligent and constructive manner; it also 
involves the carrying out of a national campaign 
of publicity, to encourage the buying of a better 
grade of home lighting. This in turn involves the 
question of raising funds for this work, and this 
should be obtained from our present labels and 
stamps, and possibly by increased dues, and a 
series of prizes could be offered for the best sug- 
gestions from the members as to the manner in 
which the National Council label could be ‘used 
for this purpose. 

Taking up the second subject, the encourage- 
ment of our designs, and I wish to call attention 
to the fact that when I refer to a design I have 
in mind a finished product and not a drawing. 
This involves the need of a closer co-operation 
with every other branch of the industry, so that 
in making up new designs or working out new 
ideas, each branch of the industry may be fully 
informed, and in this way be better able to design 
an article that will fit into the ideas of each other. 
To encourage the designer, artist and inventor, 
and to better stimulate their efforts, we should 
establish prizes which may take the form of a 
silver trophy to be contested for yearly at our 
regular meetings; cash prizes could also be of- 
fered. 

Taking next the third point, protection against 
piracy and legal controversy. This involves the 
establishment of a court of conciliation that will 
stand between the members and the legal sharks 
that are now thriving on the misunderstandings 
in the industry. It would also seem logical for 
a prize or blue ribbon of merit to be offered the 
manufacturer who is able to make the best im- 
provements in the mechanical construction of his 
fixtures; and it would also be an ideal arrange- 
ment if such improvements could in some manner 
become the property of the National Council and 
be used by all its members under some satisfac- 
tory working arrangement. 

Taking the fourth subject, a better labor plan. 
This involves the establishment of some method 
of encouraging the good mechanic, and making 
it more profitable for the poor mechanic to be- 
come more proficient. Also the establishment of 
some sensible apprentice system to encourage 
young men to come into the industry. Also plans 
to encourage inVention, and improvement among 
the workmen, so that they will have a greater 
direct. interest in helping to create better and finer 
goods. To do this I suggest that we also estab- 
lish a prize contest that will take in our factory 
managers, and such of our employes as now mani- 
fest a desire to help in the production of better 
and more workmanlike material. 


FRANZ BRZECZKOWSKI PRESENTS RESOLUTION ON 
PENALTY FOR PIRACY. 


At a meeting held in New York City on May 
18, 1920, the committee considered the question 
of “Piracy of Design,” and the working out of a 
method by which this objectionable practice may 
be eliminated. The plan decided upon is embodied 
in the following resolution : 


Whereas, your committee has had under consider- 
ation for almost a year the question of eradicating the 
practice of piracy in the lighting fixture industry; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the following method of procedure 
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shall be adopted and incorporated in the by-laws of 
our Council: 

1. That the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers shall ap- 
point a Board of Conciliation, which shall consist of 
the president, who shall act as chairman ex-officio, and 
two members, to serve for the period of one year. 

2. This Board of Conciliation is to be empowered 
by the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers to review and pass upon all questions of piracy, 
and to impose such penalties, hereinafter specified, as 
they shall deem justified. There shall be no appeal 
from their decisions. 

3. Should any member of our organization believe 
that an act of piracy has been committed against him 
by an individual, firm or corporation, the method to 
be adopted by the complainant in entering his complaint 
shall be to file with the chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation a written statement, duly sworn to, clearly 
specifying the cause of complaint. 

4, The Board of Conciliation shall thereupon review 
the charges that have been made, and if they are con- 
sidered of sufficient gravity to warrant such action, the 
chairman shall cause to be served upon the individual, 
firm or corporation accused, a certified copy of the 
charges, with a written notice that a period of 21 days 
will be allowed in which to file, with the chairman of 
the Board of Conciliation, their answer to the charges 
in the complaint. An extension of this period may be 
granted at the discretion of the board. 

5. The complainant shall submit for the consider- 
ation of the board all evidence he may have in his pos- 
session, and if he is satisfied that his case has been 
proved, he can leave it to the board to decide without 
appearing personally. 

6. The accused, upon receipt of his notice from the 
Board of Conciliation, shall prepare all the evidence 
at his disposal, and send it to the Board of Conciliation 
in the form of a sworn affidavit. 

7. Both complainant and defendant shall have the 
privilege of calling witnesses and submitting any evi- 
dence they may have that has a bearing on the case. 

8. Should the accused fail to submit an answer to the 
complaint within the twenty-one days, or such extended 
time as may have been granted, it shall be considered 
that the charges of the complainant are justified, judg- 
ment will be rendered by default, and the Board shall 
be empowered to inflict such of the penalties hereinafter 
mentioned as they may consider fair and just. 

9. Should either defendant or complainant be unable 
to appear in person, he may be represented by such 
member of the Association as he may selected, and as 
may be acceptable to the Board of Conciliation. 

10. In any case coming before it the Board of Con- 
ciliation shall consider all evidence, hear all witnesses, 
then make such decision as seems to them to be fair and 
just, and, when the charges have been proved, shall 
impose such penalties as seem to fit the offense. 

11. In all cases the cost of arbitration shall be borne 
by the party against whom the judges decide, and the 
amount of these costs shall be decided by the judges. 

12. The penalties to be imposed shall be as follows: 

(a) Reprimand, and demand for apology. 

(b) Suspension from the Association. 

(c) Suspension of rights, such as exhibiting at the 
Annual Fixture Show, etc. 

(d) Expulsion from the Association. 

(e) Publishing the decisions of the Board in the 
“National Lighting Rays,” etc. 

(f) Cash fine. 
Committee : 
Franz Brzeczkowski, 
M. D. Blitzer, 
George W. Cassidy, 
E. T. Caldwell, Chairman. 


This is the form of procedure which your Com- 
mittee recommends shall be adopted and incor- 
porated in the by-laws of the Association. 

Your Committee also recommends that when a 
manufacturer believes that he has a case of piracy 
against any other member of the Association, he 
shall first go to see that other member, talk the 
matter over with him, and. see if it is possible to 
come to an understanding without having re- 
course to the Board of Conciliation. 
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Reflections From Leading Lights 


on Convention Benefits 


Illuminating Experts Give Optimistic Expression As to Results 
to Be Expected From Plans Evolved at Recent Joint Meeting of 
Men of the Associated Lighting Fixture Industries in Buffalo 


By WILLIAM B. EASTWOOD 


Men of the Associated Lighting Fixtures In- 
dustries will not soon forget their Second An- 
nual Convention and Market at Buffalo. Judging 
from expressions of leaders in the industry, and 
from talk among the rank and file, the recent 
event was productive of more stimulation to the 
cause of correct illumination than has occurred 
within the history of electricity. No article from 
a single mind can so well express the benefits de- 
rived from the Buffalo event as does the sympo- 
sium compiled by ELectricaL Review, and pre- 
sented herewith, from men devoted to the best 
interests of electrical illumination. 

{mmediately after the Buffalo convention, Fred 
R. Farmer, popular president of the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, left 
for the Pacific Coast before.a personal expres- 
sion could be obtained from him as to the results 
of the Buffalo Market. He is known, however, 
to have expressed to his immediate associates the 
feeling that there was about to be a realization 
of his dreams for years in the establishment of 
the fixture industry on a plane equal to the other 
leading industries of the country. He does not 
feel that the goal has yet been reached, but that 
even greater good for the industry as a whole 
will be accomplished thisxyear through co-ordi- 
nated effort. Mr. Farmer has also been heard to 
express the thought that in the fixture industry 
is to be found a type of men equal in intelligence, 
initiative and every other particular to those 
found in any other industry. There is no secret 
as to his satisfaction in being associated with 
men who are always ready and willing to respond 
to an appeal for assistance or advice. 


SYMPOSIUM OF INTEREST AND APPRECIATION OF 
CONVENTION BENEFITS. 


Charles H. Hofrichter, secretary-treasurer, 
National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers, Says: 


The members of the Executive Committee wish to 
thank ELecrricaL Review very much for its cordial co- 
operation towards putting across the recent convention 
and Fixture Market at Buffalo, especially the able way 
in which your Mr. Kennedy handled the Convention 
Daily. The great success of the Buffalo big-event is in 
no small degree attributable to the publicity. given to it 
by. your publication and by the rest of the trade papers. 


F. Lee Farmer, department manager, Beards- 
lee Chandelier Manufacturing Co., expresses the 
following broad views: 


In talking to a great many of the dealers who attended 
the Buffalo convention, I could not help but notice the 
feeling of friendliness and good will that existed be- 
tween the dealer and manufacturer, to say nothing of 
the feeling of good will between the different manufac- 


turers themselves. It seems to me that the dealers, 
fixture manufacturers and glass manufacturers have 
come to realize that their problems are all alike and 
that these three units that make up the lighting fixture 
industry are not separate and distinct, one sufficient 
unto himself, or as thought of by some people in the 
past, competitors, but are only parts of the one industry 
and dependent on each other. As I heard one dealer 
express himself in Buffalo, if the story of this conven- 
tion and fixture market could only be brought home to 
the dealers who were not there, a wonderful thing 
would be accomplished. - 

Would you have thought it possible only a year ago 
to run a special train from Chicago to Buffalo, carry- 
ing 132 representatives of the lighting fixture industry 
without one single case of murder developing? ELEc- 
TRICAL Review and the other trade papers are to be con- 
gratulated for the part you and they played in putting 
this convention and market across. 

I feel our big job has been to sell the industry to the 
members of the industry, and this has been almost ac- 
complished. Next comes selling good lighting and better 
lighting equipment to the consumer and, because we are 
sold on the proposition ourselves, this should not be a 
difficult task if we all do our part. 


C. E. Verhunce, general manager, R. William- 
son & Co., Chicago, has earned the reputation of 
initiating a great many good ideas and giving 
instructive information, but is rather diffident 
when it comes to talking for publication. He 
says: 

I am afraid that it would be difficult for ‘me to state, 
with any degree of comprehensivenegs, the impressions 
that were made upon the various representatives of our 
concern who attended: the convention and the benefits 
derived by our company as a result of the same. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that considered from every angle, 
I believe this convention and market have been a source 
of inspiration to all, and it will prove a vital factor in 
the upbuilding of the entire industry. 

A. F. Wakefield, of the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, O., gives voice to the following 
appreciation : 

We are glad to say that you will always find the 


* F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. represented at the fixture 


market and the convention of the National Council. 


‘We feel that it exposes our organization to the greatest 


advances made in the trade besides offering a wonder- 
ful opportunity to present our new goods and develop- 
ments. We are emphatically for it. 

The writer would add that President Fred Farmer 
and Secretary Charles H. Hofrichter are due a great 
amount of praise for the successful way in which they 
conducted themselves and the activities of their organi- 
zation during this event. 


Franz Brzeczkowski, president, Moran & Hast- 
ings Manufacturing Co., Chicago, who contrib- 
uted a big man’s share to the success of the Buf- 
falo convention, has the following to say: 

There is nothing but good can be said of the Buffalo 
Lighting Fixture Convention. When one looks back to 


the first get-together meeting of the lighting fixture 
manufacturers, held a few years ago, and compares it 
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with the meeting held in Buffalo, one can hardly believe 
that such progress was possible. 

In the few years’ existence of the National Council 
of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers there has been an 
entire change in the feeling of the members toward one 
another, and we are indeed glad to say that on every 
hand we find that this turn is one of credit to the 
industry. 

We feel that the officers and board of directors cer- 
tainly deserve a great deal of credit for the wonderful 
exhibition that took place in Buffalo, and which was 
staged without a single mishap of any sort. We feel 
that at last the lighting fixture business is coming into 
its own, and there is no doubt but that it will now 
take its place among the other great industries. In 
attending these conventions, and we have attended all 
of them since its foundation, we have noticed a marked 
improvement in the class of designs being marketed. 
We surely are strong for the association. 


A. Morreau, of the Morreau Co., Cleveland, 
says: 


The exhibits at Buffalo were the best and most mod- 
ern produced so far. They gave us evidence of thought 
and new ideas developed during the year of 1920; they 
gave us proof of the fact that the fixture manufactur- 
ers have and are striving to elevate the plane of the 
fixture industry, and to bring it on a basis to the interest 
of the industry as well as the user of electric fixtures. 

We are trying to educate the public in general to 
use a better grade of goods which are adapted to the 
respective locations and in unison with decorations and 
furnishings of the rooms. In the past no thought was 
given to this, as a general thing, and we strive to edu- 
cate the people with modern homes to purchase electro- 
liers, which not only give light, but also. beautify the 
home. 

Two main features were brought out at the conven- 
tion: the adoption of a strict and commonsense plan to 
do away with piracy and copying of each other’s de- 
signs, and the re-election of our worthy president, Fred 
Farmer, who so nobly, diligently and_ intelligently 
launched our ship and is steering it so skillfully. 

As regards recommendations for our next convention 
and market, it is well for us to consider the fact that 
the market and convention do not go well together. 
The time has been too short and the interest, conse- 
quently, too much divided between the meetings and 
the market. Consequently, the same results could not 
be effected as were they separated. It will also be very 
wise to consider as well the city where we meet next, 
to allow the Western and Southern merchants an easier 
access to the market. 


Edwin B. Gillinder, of Gillinder Brothers, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., has the following to say: 


The convention held in Buffalo, which included also 
the fixture and glass market, appealed to us to be an 
unqualified success and a forerunner of a concentration 
of the entire lighting fixture industry. By such concen- 
tration the industry can be placed before the public in a 
way that will be commensurate with its importance. If 
the convention can be criticized at all, it would be along 
the line of too many meetings at the same hour and 
the inability to be in more than one meeting at the 
same time. 


O. E. Moe, sales manager, Moe-Bridges Co., 
Milwaukee, makes the following constructive 
criticism: 

Our company was represented at the fixture market 
and convention in Buffalo by Henrik Moe, C. A. 
Bridges and myself. We felt that the affair as a whole 
was a great success from the standpoint of its con- 
structive effect upon the industry. There were certainly 
a large number of beautiful exhibits which held out 
some wonderful opportunities for the dealers repre- 
sented in the way of selecting better assortments for 
their sales efforts throughout the year. We hope 


more dealers will come to appreciate this phase of the 
market in years to come. The convention will undoubt- 
edly result in a great deal of good to the fixture busi- 
ness because of the co-operation of manufacturers in 
solving our mutual problems. 

There is just one point about the market at Buffalo 
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which we think can be improved upon in the future, and 
that is the policy of throwing the market open to the 
public. Since the object of the market, as we under- 
stand it, is to allow dealers and manufacturers to get 
together, we believe attendance should be limited to the 
trade except possibly on one or two evenings. Certainly 
not during the day nor more than two evenings. Of 
course, it 1s important that the business meetings be 
attended, but if some way can be developed whereby 
the market will be open for business in the morning 
as — as in the afternoon, we think it would be ad- 
visable. 


C. W. Smith, sales manager, National Chain 
Co., College Point, Long Island, N. Y., views 
the Buffalo Market from the standpoint of chain 
manufacture as follows: 


We consider the Buffalo Fixture Market a very great 
success. Unquestionably it tends toward co-operation, 
which is one of the most necessary features in any in- 
dustry, and one which has been sadly lacking in the 
lighting fixture industry. 

Our observations concerning the trend of manufac- 
turing, necessarily are made from the viewpoint of 
chain manufacture. The one or two important things 
in this line which we notice are: First, the marked 
tendency on the part of fixture manufacturers to use 
solid brass chain, instead of steel-plated chain. This 
we believe is important to the industry, because it means 
a higher grade product, and higher grade fixtures. Sec- 
ond, the fixture manufacturers are using more care in 
the selection of the appropriate style of chain for their 
particular fixture. 


Henry Jacob, vice-president, McPhilben Light- 
ing Fixture Co., Queens, N. Y., makes the follow- 
ing suggestions for future conventions and fixture 
markets : 


It is our opinion that it would be advisable to hold 
the convention 2 or 3 days before the opening of the 
fixture market so that the representatives of the manu- 
facturers would be able to devote more time to’ meet- 
ings held at conventions at which subjects of common 
interest can be discussed. 

As it worked out at the recent meeting, the manu- 
facturers were handicapped because of the fact that 
they could not spend as much time with the buyers as 
they would have liked to because of the interference of 
the meeting, and the buyers were compelled to waste 
some of their time because the market was only open 
for half the time. We think it would have been better 
for all concerned if the fixture market could have been 
open all day. 

We feel that the attendance at the market was not as 
great as it might have been in the case of dealers com- 
ing from distant points, and think that it might be a 
rather interesting scheme if an organization could be 
arranged so that dealers coming to the market could 
secure a reduction on their fare provided they place 
orders for some given amount. This might stimulate 
an attendance which would otherwise not be obtained. 


_ A. Ullman, president, The Scott-Ullman Co., 
Cleveland, makes the following comment: 


Looking at it from every angle, the lighting fixture 
convention was most successful. While the volume of 
business taken did not compare with that at Detroit 
a year ago, it gave the manufacturers a prestige with 
the dealers who gathered there from all over the coun- 
try, and without doubt we all will profit from it in 
the near future. 

The efforts put forth by us have given our industry 
the recognition as an industry, not only by the govern- 
ment, but by every other industry. We can be justly 
proud, not alone of the progress made as far as the 
a are concerned, but the constructive work as 
well, 


N. W. Belmuth, treasurer, Shapiro & Aronson, 
Inc., New York City, says: 


The Buffalo Lighting Fixture Market was one of the 
best ever put over. Our company was pleased with 
everything that took place, and a great deal of credit 
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is due to the Buffalo Lighting Fixture Association and 
all other committees which helped to make it a success. 

I might say that the meetings of the National Council 
of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers and the exhibits 
were wonderful. The majority of our dealers whom 
we met at this fixture market were highly impressed 
with the different lines shown. From a business stand- 
point we did more than expected, owing to conditions 
existing. Would like to make the following recom- 
mendations for the next fixture market: _ 

Let the first two days be devoted to meetings of both 
organizations and the remaining days be given entirely 
to exhibits, so that the dealers may have an opportunity 
of studying the new lines, and give more time to the 
manufacturers. The evenings are to be devoted to the 
public. 

We found through our experience at the Buffalo 
Lighting Fixture Market, that by allowing the public 
to attend there was considerable interest shown by them 
and we turned over quite a few people who were in- 
terested in fixtures shown, to our customers. The only 
fault we found was that our dealers did not have enough 
time to examine the exhibits. We trust that the organi- 
zations will look forward to changing this condition at 


the next convention. 


Norman B. Hickox, sales manager, National 
X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago, does not overlook 
a tribute to William L. Goodwin in the following 


expression : 


As a result of the fixture market I have been very 
much impressed with the progress our industry is 
making. The show must have been a big success, even 
if immediate orders were not booked in a volume such 
as might have been desired. 

Personally, it is my opinion that Mr. Goodwin ex- 
pressed the keynote which indicates future progress 
when he said, “The fixture manufacturer must teach 
his designer utilization, and for future progress light- 
ing fixtures must first be designed by engineers for pro- 
ducing proper illumination, to which the artist must then 


add his decorative scheme.” 


E. Schwartz, of the Robert Findlay Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., New York City, says: 


We will say that the convention was a total success, 
admirable in every way, and hope that the next conven- 
tion and fixture market will be equally as successful. 


C. H. Blumenauer, president, The Jefferson 
Glass Co., Follansbee, W. Va., one of the strong 
factors for co-operation in the industry, very well 
expresses the feelings of many others in the fol- 


lowing : 


We feel very certain that the lighting fixture market 
and convention held in Buffalo can be fully considered 
as entirely successful—not altogether from a commercial 
point of view because, as might have been expected, 
due to the conditions, sales of merchandise were not 
exceedingly large, but probably more safely sold than 
was the experience at the Detroit market the previous 
year—but because of the cementing of the acquaintance- 
ship and consequent co-operation of the three allied 
branches of this industry. : 

Without doubt, the keynote of business today is co- 
operation and a clearer understanding of all concerned 
and which relieves the industry of many disturbances, 
misunderstandings and losses. We are very glad it was 
our privilege to join in the convention work and to 
have an exhibit and we consider the time and money 
exceedingly well spent, but again, mostly because of 
the friendly feeling that was secured. 

It is our opinion that the market and the convention 
should be divided. There is quite an expense involved 
in exhibiting at a market, and there should be no re- 
striction in the market opportunities for sales. We have 
in mind the great successful fairs at Leipsic and Lyons, 
which are devoted solely to the exhibition and sale of 
products. 


Arthur Polacheck, president-treasurer, Chas. 


Polacheck & Bro. Co., Milwaukee, let everybody 
know that he was at the Buffalo Market and that 
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his two chief aims in life were to stimulate the 
lighting industry and obtain the next convention 
and market for Milwaukee. Having felt that he 
has said and done—and is continuing to do—suf- 
ficient about the Buffalo event to let everybody 
know where he stands on that question, he has 
devoted the following entirely to the subject, 
Milwaukee” : 


The Milwaukee Chandelier Men’s Association has 
a total membership of 12, which is practically all of the 
representative houses in Milwaukee. There are a few 
small dealers, and we are trying to interest them and 
hope to have everyone in our membership who is at all 
connected with this business. I think that in compari- 
son in size, Milwaukee has as large a membership in 
its association as any city in the country. Our members 
are all very enthusiastic about their association, and 
to prove it they were all at the Buffalo convention, 
some firms being represented by two or even three 
persons. 

Our meetings at luncheon on Tuesdays of each week 
are well attended and many interesting topics are dis- 
cussed in a friendly way, and generally with good re- 
sults. We are gradually eliminating such evils as the 
copying of designs and the coaxing away of help and 
the cutting of prices to an unreasonable extent. Through 
the closer acquaintance that was brought about, we feel 
that the business has been placed on a higher plane 
and that it has become a real business and one that 
anyone could be proud to be connected with. 

The copying of each other’s designs has been entirely 
eliminated and the former practice of being anxious 
and eager to give bids on the designs furnished by others 
is being thoroughly discouraged. In fact, we are get- 
ting closer and closer to applying the Golden Rule to 
our methods of doing business, and the results have 
been very gratifying. Everyone has plenty to do when. 
there is any business at all, and better still, everyone is 
fairly prosperous, 

We are also able to arrange matters pertaining to 
our labor, through conferences that we have, where we 
discuss these difficulties and are able to get them set- 
tled satisfactorily. In addition to this is the willing- 
ness shown to help each other with material and to 
give information regarding desirability of applicants for 
positions. In fact, they treat each other on the square. 
Taking all of this into consideration, I feel that our 
Milwaukee Association has proven to be a_ success 
and will continue to thrive and prosper. 

Now about Milwaukee itself. The Milwaukee delega- 
tion to the fixture market consisted of 18 persons, 
the most complete representation that has ever attended 
any trade gathering of our line of business, and this 
certainly speaks well of the interest that we all have 
in this great organization. : 

You all know that for ages Milwaukee was famous 
as the town where the beer was. Everyone greeted us 
with “Hello, Schlitz,” or “Blue Ribbon’; but the days 
of Milwaukee’s greatness on this account are over. All 
this is now a matter of history and would be forgotten 
excepting that now there has arisen a new star, and the 
Milwaukee Lighting Fixture Association is going to 
put Milwaukee on the map again. 

For the purpose of acquainting all of you with the 
many advantages that Milwaukee still has and also to 
show you the hospitality for which it is proverbial, on 
behalf of our local association, I am authorized to in- 
vite all of you to come to Milwaukee for your next 
fixture market. Milwaukee bids you welcome. 


Gabriel B. Levy, president, Brandt-Dent Co., 
Watertown, Wis., manifests his interested ap- 
proval of the Buffalo Market, and appreciation 
of the work of officers and fellow manufacturers 
in the following terms: 


The Lighting Fixture show is now an institution. It 
seems almost incredible that the officers of the National 
Council and their co-workers could bring the show to 
such a standard of perfection. Its completeness and 
thoroughness made it seem like a 20th annual show 
instead of the second one. And these same officers and 
hustlers are already on the “warpath” for new ideas and 
improvements for next year. Good luck to them. We 
congratulate them on the results. 
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Individual and Collective 
Opportunities 


Not so very long ago some men whose business 
is that of testing the human sight and selling 
glasses for correction of impaired vision entered 
upon a collective campaign of publicity in In- 
dianapolis. They bought liberally of space in the 
newspapers and ran startling advertisements 
warning people against neglect of their eyes. 
They pointed out dire consequence of such neg- 
lect and urged those with defective vision to 
“consult an optometrist at once and obtain cor- 
rective lenses to save the eyes.” 

It so happened that an electrical dealer in the 
same city saw in the campaign of the optome- 
trists an opportunity which could be turned to his 
own account. It involved, however, the stealing 
of some of the other fellow’s thunder. While 
the eyeglass campaign was in full swing the elec- 
trical dealer bought some newspaper space next 
to that of the optometrists—not nearly so large, 
but amply sufficient for his purpose, as it proved. 
The smaller advertisement read: 

“You need not fear failing eyesight, and you 
will never need eyeglasses if you have the right 
illumination in your home, office and workshop. 
Good illumination is cheaper than doctors and 
eyeglasses. Let us install your lights while your 
eyesight is still good.” The name and address 
of the electrical dealer followed. 

That was a case of grasping individual oppor- 
tunity. It serves to illustrate one of the results 
of the great co-operative movement which is now 
stimulating the entire electrical industry. 

Not so very long ago the producers of electrical 
energy, the manufacturers of electrical appliances 
and the electrical contractor-dealers listened to 
the advice of able minds and the associations 
representing these three branches grasped the 
opportunity of co-operating in the education of 
the public to the greater advantages of electricity 
_ for lighting and power. This campaign is now 
at its zenith and is beginning to bear fruitful 
results. One of its manifestations may be seen 
in the waning antagonism of the public toward 
utilities. 

Just the other day there gathered in Buffalo in 
joint convention three other associations repre- 
senting another branch of the electrical industry 
—lighting fixtures. Like the central-station 


companies, the appliance manufacturers and the 
contractor-dealers, the promoters of better illumi- 
nation grasped the opportunity for better busi- 


ness through collective efforts. This gathering, 
in addition to uniting every branch of the elec- 
trical industry in a concerted movement for bet- 
ter conditions, indeliby impressed the fixture men 
with the greater possibilities for business through 
collective action and co-operation with the other 
branches. 

The EvectricaL REvIEw is proud to have par- 
ticipated prominently in this event which com- 
pletes the unity of the electrical industry. Mem- 
bers of the editorial staff of this publication had 
the privilege of conducting the National Lighting 
Rays Convention Daily throughout the Buffalo 
Market, sharing in the enthusiasm and success 
which marked the fruition of a great opportunity. 


Wiring For Window 


Illumination 


A systematic study of the science of artificial 
lighting usually includes a number of matters 
other than those relating directly to the light 
source itself. It appears, though, that there is 
one subject which is not, as a rule, given as much 
thought by those engaged in the study of prob- 
lems in illumination and in teaching others what 
is best in the art, as it should be. This subject 
has to do with the design of circuits for supply- 
ing power to lamps and for the control of lights 
after an installation has been completed. To the 
practical man whose duties include the design 
of lighting schemes of the commoner types, 
nothing is of greater importance than a thorough 
knowledge of what can be done in the way of 
arranging switches for the most convenient con- 
trol of lights and of supplying proper and ade- 
quate outlets and receptacles to meet present needs 
and to insure that the circuits may be readily ad- 
justed to meet any ordinary changes in the light- 
ing service which may subsequently become de- 
sirable. 

Ignorance and carelessness in the matter just 
mentioned sometimes lead to some very awkward 
and annoying conditions in show-window light- - 
ing. The designer of the lighting scheme for a 
given window often satisfies himself with a 
scheme of illumination sufficient to fulfill require- 
ments then existing and those easily seen to be 
probable, and the wiring is done accordingly. 
Then, when some unforeseen demand for extra 
current in the window arises, the wiring is found 
ta. be inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

In the wiring of windows to be used in the 
display of merchandise there should not only be 
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provided a liberal supply of properly located 
sockets for lamps, when the wiring is installed, 
but, in most cases, it is also well worth while to 
provide sufficient receptacles for attachment plugs. 
In the average window there is liable to be, at 
almost any time, a demand for special lighting 
which makes the presence of such receptacles 
highly essential. Moreover, aside from the light- 
ing, the desire to employ fans or other special 
apparatus is always liable to make receptacles 
necessary. Where local rules permit, and where 
conditions seem to justify such procedure, it 
might be well to install the so-called 1320-watt 
window-lighting circuits with extra circuits for 
the connection of special lighting and motor-oper- 
ated display equipment. 





Planning Residence Wiring 


When the plans for a new residence are being 
laid out, and even when the building is well under 
way, it is often uncertain as to what the furnish- 
ing of the various rooms may be and what kind 
of artificial illumination will be needed or de- 
sired. While it may be necessary to determine 
upon the position of the outlets for the electric 
wiring, the details of the lighting cannot always 
be determined. Of course, it is good practice to 
design the complete interior, including the light- 
ing scheme, before the other plans are completed, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that this is not always 
done, and indeed it sometimes would be out of the 
question. 

It consequently behooves the architect, or, if it 
falls to his decision, the electrical contractor, to 
see to it that provision in the electric wiring is 
made for all possibilities and that outlets are 
provided, not merely for regulation ceiling fix- 
tures, but for baseboards and floor outlets for 
supplying table lamps, etc. This applies not only 
to residences, but also to hotels and a variety of 
other structures. Not only are different possi- 
bilities in the lighting equipment to be considered, 
but the eventuality must be kept in mind of using 
various kinds of labor-saving and convenience de- 
vices, including kitchen and laundry appliances, 
vacuum cleaners, fans, etc. 

Provision in the electric wiring for such con- 
tingencies as this represents a measure and a kind 
of preparedness which both architect and elec- 
trical contractor may well keep in mind. 





International Industrial Lighting 
Code 


At a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, in London, L. Gaster read a paper on 
industrial lighting in relation to health and safety 
and the opportunity was taken to point out the 
desirability of international agreement on the 
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principles of industrial lighting for ultimate appli- 
cation in an international “code” on factory light- 
ing. The International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations in Geneva is already, through 
its section in industrial hygiene, interesting itself 
in the question of factory lighting. Much atten- 
tion has also been given to industrial lighting as 
an aid to safety, notably at the first conference 
organized by the British Industrial “Safety First” 
Congress held in London in September. A recent 
step has been the formation, under the British 
Ministry of Health, of a committee to inquire 
into the causes of blindness and defective vision 
and it is hoped that inadequate lighting will re- 
ceive attention as one of the contributory causes 
of such eyesight trouble. 

This is co-operative effort having practical in- 
terest to the American and Canadian readers of 
ELECTRICAL REviEw, as well as to many of its 
subscribers in other industrial countries, and re- 
ports on it will be printed from time to time as 
developments of importance occur. 





Railway Electrification 
in France 


The condition of industry in France: since the 
war has been far from satisfactory. The un- 
fortunate situation resulting from the world con- 
flict is aggravated by the insufficiency of the coal 
production, large orders for coal having to be 
placed with foreign countries. The attention of 
engineers is thus naturally directed to the hy- 
draulic resources of the country, amounting to 
about 10,000,000 hp., which, it is estimated, would 
effect a saving of something in excess of 30,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually. 

M. M. H. Schuhler and M. Lambert have made 
a study of the present situation and state that a 
more economical utilization of natural water- 
power sites necessitates more railway lines on 
which the traffic is heavy and continuous, or, 
alternatively, lines with variable and steep grades. 
They conclude that certain main lines in the 
South of France are of such a nature that they 
can be operated economically by conversion from 
steam to electricity. At the present time, and under 
the peculiar conditions resulting from the war, 
no electrification is recommended where the en- 
ergy would have to be produced by the combus- 
tion of coal. Thus, out of a total of about 25,000 
mi. of state railways, only 5000 mi. of line are 
under discussion in regard to possible electrifica- 
tion. 

Although the electrification of these lines repre- 
sents a formidable undertaking, and involves an 
enormous capital expenditure, the authors of the 
report referred to believe that the economy of 
operation—including savings in coal, salaries and 
wages—is such as to justify the change. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS 


Reports of Important Meetings, Developments and Other Happenings of the Electrical 
Industry and Its Allied Interests 








THREE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATIONS TO 
MEET JOINTLY. 





Consumers’ Stewardship of Coal Deposits and Cus- 
tomer Accounting Among Subjects to Be Dis- 
cussed at Chicago Gathering Next Week. 


The program for the joint meeting next week 
of the Illinois State Electric Association, the 
Illinois Electric Railways Association, and the 
Illinois Gas Association covers many important 
subjects, among which may be mentioned 
“Financing Through Your Customers,” “Com- 
parative Cost of Producing Power by Isolated 
Plants vs. Central Station Under Present Con- 
ditions” and “Hazards of sees Switchboard 
Construction.” 

The various business sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 15-16, with a 
banquet on Wednesday evening. The program 
for the business sessions of the electric section 
follows: 


March 15, 10 a. m—Address by W. M. Willett, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Gas Association; Auditing Com- 
mittee’s report, by E. H. Negley, Canton Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; secretary-treasurer’s report, by R. V. Prather; 
appointment of convention committees; address on 
“Financing Through Your Customers,” by John F. Gil- 
christ, vice-president of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 

March 15, 2 p. m.—Addresses on “The Consumers’ 
Stewardship of the Coal Deposits,’ by W. L. Abbott, 
chief operating engineer of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; “Customer Accounting,’ by J. H. Thomas, Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co., and “Methods of Measuring 
Reactive Component and Apparent Power for Basis of 
Rate Making,” by Ray H. Wolford, assistant engineer 
of the meter department, American Gas & Electric Co. 

March 16, to a. m—Addresses on “What the National 
Associations Are Doing,” by “Martin J. Insull, presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light Association; Charles 
H. Munroe, president of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, and Philip H. Gadsden, president of the American 
Electric Railways Association; report of convention 
committees. 

March 16, 2 p. m—Addresses on “Comparative Cost 
of Producing Power by Isolated Plants vs. Central Sta- 
tion Under Present Conditions,” by John H. Mitchell, 
new business manager of the East St. Louis Light & 
Power Co.; “Testing of Instrument Transformers,” by 
FA: Kartak, professor of electrical engineering, School 
of Engineering of Milwaukee, and “Hazards of Faulty 
Switchboard Construction,” by R. M. Bert, electrical 
superintendent of the Rockford Electric Co. 





MANUFACTURERS TO HEAR TALKS 
ON OPERATING COSTS. 





Problems Relating to the Expenses of Industrial 
Production to Be Elucidated by Secretary 
of Industrial Cost Association. 


A. A. Alles, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Industrial Cost Association, Peoples Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has been invited to address the 
manufacturers on the necessity for true produc- 
tion costs. Owing to the importance of the sub- 


ject it has been decided to have Mr. Alles address 


the local associations independently and invitations 
have been extended to him by Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and New York. In speaking of the 
Industrial Cost Association Mr. Alles said: 

“On every side we hear the solution of present 
industrial problems is lower production costs. It 
is, however, one thing to say it and another to 
do it. Very few manufacturers know their true 
costs—the Federal Trade Commission says less 
than 5% of 260,000 industrial concerns investi- 
gated actually know their costs, and over 75% are 
merely breaking even or actually losing money. 
The remaining 20% manage somehow to make 
some money without knowing their costs. 

“Membership is extended to officers and man- 
agers and cost executives of industrial concerns. 
The Association is a co-operative effort backed 
by leading trade associations and other bodies 
and the members are pledged to assist one another 
in the solution of their cost problems. It is a 
Delaware corporation having no capital stock and 
is not organized for profit. The annual dues 
are $25. 

“Among the present members are: L. Plaut & 
Co., American Chain Co., J. L. Mott & Co., 
Armour & Co., American Rolling Mills Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Borden’s Farm Products 
Co., General Electric Co., Morse Chain Co., New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Universal Portland Cement Co., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., etc.” 

Further information may be secured or ar- 
rangements for addressing local associations made 
by writing Mr. Alles. 





FROGRESS MADE BY INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EXHIBIT. 


Latest and Efficient Means of Illumination Demon- 
strated by Exhibit Which Attracts Marked 
Interest in Cities Where Shown. 


Recent reports show that approximately 4000 
persons have attended the industrial lighting ex- 
hibit that has been shown under the auspices of 
the Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
in about 25 cities of the country since the first of 
the year to demonstrate the value of efficient and 
industrial lighting systems. The figures show 
that about 25% of those attending are executives 
of industrial plants, including presidents, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, treasurers, purchasing 
agents and general superintendents. Ten per cent 
are foremen, electricians and superintendents, and 
10% (exclusive of the executives mentioned) are 
representatives of civic organizations, such as 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations, Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. 
The remaining 5% comprise; architects, engi- 
neers, teachers, students, e‘c. Contractors, deal- 
ers, central-station men and jobbers’ salesmen are 
also among those attending. Representatives of 
the principal industries of each city, as well as 
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merchants and others, are included in the aud- 
iences, thus bringing the exhibit into touch with 
a great variety of different industrial and business 
lines. In some cities, labor department inspect- 
ors are noted as among those attending. 

The audiences uniformly expressed themselves 
as greatly interested and as having learned much 
about illumination. In many cases they remain 
after the demonstration and lecture to discuss with 
the demonstrator lighting problems in which they 
are personally interested. While the purpose of 
the exhibit is broadly educational, rather than an 
attempt to promote the sale of specific products, 
prospects for new installations have been lined 
up in several cities immediately following the 
demonstration as a direct result of the exhibit. 

The demonstrations are given in a portable 
booth which seats 50 persons at a time and which 
is equipped with the latest and most modern types 
of lighting devices, as well as specimens of obso- 
lete and poorly arranged kinds, thereby affording 
a comparison between the two. In addition, those 
attending are furnished foot-candle meters with 
which they measure for themselves the intensity 
of illumination produced by different types shown. 
Stress is laid on the fact that better illumination 
means fewer accidents, increased production and 
a better quality of workmanship. 





ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED HOME AS 
A SILENT SALESMAN. 


A modern apartment equipped with all known 
electrical labor-saving appliances and tending to 
put the home on a parity with the well appointed 
office, will be operated by the Queensboro Corp. 
at Elmhurst (Jackson Heights), Long Island, 
N. Y., as a practical illustration of how the house- 
wife in performing her daily work and minister- 
ing to the comfort of the family may advan- 
tageously enlist the services of electricity. The 
furnishings and* the 50-odd electrical devices dis- 
played are the results of the co-operative work 
of over 20 leading manufacturers of electrical 
equipment and the New York department store 
of Gimbel Bros. 





EFFORTS TO ABOLISH CORPORATION 
COMMISSION FAIL. 


Recent advices from Oklahoma City, Okla., are 
to the effect that members of the state senate who 
oppose the continuance of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission, and who would transfer juris- 
diction over rates of public service companies and 
public utilities to the courts, fought for 3 days 
in an effort to strike out appropriations vital to 
the Corporation Commission in connection with 
the budget bill providing funds for the various 
state departments. A substantial majority of the 
senate, however, voted to continue appropriations 
for state regulation. When consideration of the 
departmental appropriations bill was completed 
and it was advanced to third reading it was found 
that the senate had not only approved the items 
carried in the bill, but had increased the total 
appropriation for the Commission over the 
amount reported by the appropriations com- 
mittee. 

Senators who attacked the Commission claimed 
that it had done little but increase rates and had 
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failed to function in the interests of the people. 
Senate leaders who opposed abolishing the ap- 
propriations for the Commission declared that if 
it was deprived of funds there would remain 
nobody in the state to regulate rates of public 
utilities, as nothing was proposed to take the place 
of the Commission. It was pointed out that the 
system of state control had been adopted by most 
of the states because of the complexity of modern - 
utility service and the unwillingness of courts to 
examine into the multitule of facts necessary as 
a preliminary to an intelligent fixing of rates. 





DECEMBER EXPORT OF ELECTRICAL 
GOODS SHOW INCREASE. 





Total Amounts to $13,812,251; Increase of $7,146,591 
Compared With Same Month Last Year—Total 
Year’s Figures Are $101,990,075. 


The exports of electrical goods to foreign 
countries for December were valued at $13,812,- 
251, compared with $6,665,660 for the correspond- 
ing month in 1919, or an increase of $7,146,591. 
For the 12 mo. ending December, 1920, the total 
exports amounted to $101,990,075, an increase of 
$12,900,364 over the 1919 figures and an increase 
of $42,006,469 over the total for the 12 mo. end- 
ing December, 1918. 

The following classified figures give the de- 
tailed data for December, 1920, compared with 
the corresponding month for the previous year: 


Electrical machinery and appliances 
(except locomotives): Dec., 1919. Dec., 1920. 





Uri. SRR eer eee $ 477,102 $ 649,769 
ROMS ENMNNES ne ec sinietce Faia sive as scloiese ais 100,946 123,793 
Dynamos and generators.............. 583,025 1,487,543 
Pe on hes oo ae aie wines wa Sis hie a6 32,648 257,432 
Heating and cooking apparatus....... 110,575 206,548 
Insulated wire and cablecs............. 499,315 1,301,307 
Interior wiring supplies, including fix- 

RANNON Ota alse Ghee dees 'as «antes, 5 ane ‘... 245,434 442,129 
Lamps— ; 

BOG oi Sx WOeWseee bcd chide sack bonthees 1,031 2,893 

Incandescent— 

REGEIND CRMMMEMIOES, sso diss obs S400 16,678 19,622 

Bere TANABE anes sie as bie s o's co's Ss 311,308 463,487 
Magnetos, spark plugs, etc. .......... 232,762 314,185 
Meters and measuring instruments... 227,955 332,314 
LER eee ini Siar ft By aR a aie a co a ee 778,039 1,702,846 
Rheostats and controllers............. 35,836 81,569 
Switches and accessories ............ 216,020 568,343 
Telegraph apparatus, including wire- 

ET ccc cGket sea csawca tear cee tb cb 41,767 101,605 
PONE Oo cst oss ke stack kaon Kwa eeee 330,223 544,068 
TTERIIIOTR | es a oe Ses somes ees 297,869 696,057 
PU COE ess SL ab os UaB SRS SES Oe 2,127,127 4,516,741 

Total electrical machinery, etc...... $6,665,660 $13,812,251 





ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS PLAN 
INTERESTING MEETING. 


Two interesting sessions are planned for the 
regular quarterly meeting of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associ- 
ation to be held in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, March 15. 

In addition to the election of a new division 
chairman to succeed A. M. Little, president of the 
Mohawk Electrical Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
who recently resigned, and discussion in execu- 
tive session whether or not qualifications for mem- 
bership in the association should be modified to 
admit smaller jobbers, W. I. Bickford, Iron City 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh, will speak on “Neces- 
sity for Maintaining Stocks for Service Under 
All Conditions.” Other speakers will be W. L. 
Goodwin, recently appointed assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Society for Electrical Development, 
and Charles L. Eidlitz, president of the R. B. 
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Corey Co., New York City, who will tell the job- 
ber “How to Sell the Contractor.” Secretary 
E. Donald Tolles will report on his investigation 
of recording systems employed in the receiving, 
shipping and charging departments of a number 
of jobbing houses. 





ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY INTERESTED 
. IN CONFERENCE. 


In Washington, D. C., the attendance at the 
Merchandising Conference held under the au- 
spices of the General Electric Co., and eight con- 
cerns allied or affiliated with it, was 350. At 
Jacksonville it was 275, and at New Orleans, 300. 
Similar attendances are reported from other cit- 
ies where the conferences are now being held. A 
large number of jobbers, dealers and salesmen 
have already been reached, the total number dur- 
ing the first itinerary being estimated at 6000. 
Nine cities were visited on the first itinerary, and 
the second, now in progress, includes 12. By the 
time the itinetaries are completed, the principal 
distributing points in the electrical field will have 
been visited and jobbers, dealers and salesmen of 
every section of the country brought into contact 
with the enterprise. 

Reports indicate that the conferences are inspir- 
ing much interest among those who attend. It is 
conducted on the basis of promoting the welfare 
of the electrical trades as a whole rather than of 
pushing particular products, and has been pro- 
nounced an effective and practical means for 
stimulating activity in this field. 





DISCUSS UTILITY SECURITIES AT 
ELECTRIC CLUB LUNCHEON. 


The subject of “Utility Securities From the 
Owners’ Standpoint” was discussed by Charles 
Munroe at the regular weekly luncheon of the 
Electric. Club of Chicago held March 8. The 
speaker said that public utilities provide a more 
stable investment than any other type of securi- 
ties excepting government bonds. He further 
declared that in spite of increased prices during 
the last 6 yrs. very few public utilities have de- 
faulted on their bond issues and most of them 
paid a substantial dividend to their shareholders. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR 
RADIO AID. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an open competitive examination for 
radio aid, applications to close March 29. The 
duties of the appointee will be to carry on re- 
search, design and development of radio appa- 
ratus; to supervise the installation and operation 
of radio apparatus in accordance with standard 
plans and specifications ; to prepare such standard 
plans and specifications after being informed as 
to naval policies and regulations; to analyze the 
data obtained from the operation of radio in- 
stallations, and make recommendations as to 
policy, apparatus or installation, in accordance 
therewith; to inspect radio stations on shore and 
ship and make necessary advanced radio measure- 
ments, and in general to carry on advanced tech- 
nical work in radio research, design and develop- 
ment and practical work in the construction, in- 
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stallation and repair of radio apparatus. The ap- 
pointee must be capable of preparing a clear, 
concise, engineering report of inspection, test and 
research work. Those desiring to make applica- 
tion should write to the commission, Washington, 
D. C., asking for form 2118 and mentioning the 
title of the examination desired. 





A. I. E. E. AND A. I. S. E. E. TO HOLD 
JOINT MEETING. 


The new Colfax station of the Duquesne Light 
Co. will be the main subject of a joint meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers, which will be held in Pittsburgh, April 
16. During the morning of the meeting the Col- 
fax station will be visited in order to review the 
new 60,000-kw., 3-cylinder cross-compound 
Westinghouse turbine-generator. The ultimate 
capacity of this plant is to be 360,000 kw. 

Papers will be presented by D. L. Galusha on 
the electrical features, and by C. E. W. Clarke 
on the mechanical features of this station. B. G. 
Lamme, chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., will read a paper 
entitled “The Problem of Conversion from 60 
Cycles to 25 Cycles,” and D. M. Petty, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., will give a talk on “Some 
Results in the Changing of 60 Cycles to 25 Cy- 
cles.” A. W. Berresford, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, and E. S. 
Jefferies, president of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers, will preside at 
the meeting. 





ROCHESTER SECTION, A. I. E. E.,, 
HOLDS MEETING. 


“The Engineering Application of Electricity to 
the Automobile” was the subject discussed at the 
5Ist meeting of the Rochester (N. Y.) Section 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
The speaker was G. R. Fessenden, service engi- 
neer of the North East Electric Co., who illus- 
trated his talk on the general application of elec- 
tricity to the automobile with two films of motion 
pictures, one of which covered the starting and 
lighting systems and the other the ignition sys- 
tem. In the pictures animated diagrams were 
employed to show the various electrical units per- 
forming their functions. 





NEW PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 
LAW FOR NEW JERSEY. 


Following the veto of Governor Edwards of 
New Jersey of the Wallworth bill creating a new 
public utility commission of three members, the 
legislature has approved the measure for a second 
time, thus making it a law. The bill provides for 
a salary of $12,000 a year for each of the three 
commissioners. It calls for the appointment by 
the governor of one member for a term of 2 yrs., 
another for 4 yrs., and a third for 6 yrs., and 
thereafter each term to be 6 yrs. It eliminates 


the clause in the former law conferring the power 
upon the governor to remove the members from 
office for cause; this authority is denied. The 
former utility board of the state was composed 
of five members, each receiving $7500 per annum. 
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This board, as previously announced, was re- 
moved by Governor Edwards, and he will now 
have the privilege of appointing three new mem- 
bers for the state commission. 





I. E. S. DISCUSSES LIGHTING OF 
COMMON CARRIERS. 


“Lighting of Common Carriers” was the sub- 
ject discussed at the joint meeting March 10 of 
the New York section of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society with railway electrical engineers 
and public service commission representatives. 
Papers on “Lighting of Railway Coaches,” by 
J. L. Minick, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ; “Light- 
ing of Electric Railway and Subway Cars,” by 
J. A. Summers, Edison Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., and “Lighting of Jitney Buses,” by 
L. C. Porter and R. W. Jordan, Edison Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co., were presented. 





DISCUSS NIAGARA FALLS POWER. 


The Pittsburgh section of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers discussed at its meet- 
ing March 8 the recent 100,000-hp. development 
of the Niagara Falls Power Co. J. Allen John- 
son, electrical engineer of the company, spoke on 
the electrical features of the project, and F. D. 
Newbury, manager of the Power Engineering de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., covered the subject of the generating 
equipment of the Niagara Falls plant. Colored 
moving pictures illustrating the construction work 
on this development were also presented. 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS ORGANIZE 
IN CHICAGO. 


In order to act as a unit in matters of common 
interest, a number of consulting engineers en- 
gaged in electrical, mechanical and sanitary engi- 
neering practice in Chicago have organized the 
Chicago Association of Consulting Engineers. 
This new association has set itself the task of im- 
proving existing conditions and eliminating prac- 
tices that might be open to criticism. The charter 
members of the association are J. B. Lund, H. A. 
Durr, C. G. Atkins, C. D. Allan, I. E. Brooke, 
E. V. Lippe, G. A. Muir, F. J. Postel, P. T. Pot- 
ter and J. D. Small. Mr. Lund has been chosen 
as president and Mr. Durr as secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 





RADIO ENGINEERS MEET. 


At the March 2 meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers in the Engineering Societies 
building, New York City, a paper on “Piloting 
Vessels by Electrically Energized Cables” was 
presented by A. Crossley, the paper being illus- 
trated by sildes and moving pictures of actual 
tests of the system, which is one of the latest 
electrical signaling aids to navigation. 





RAILWAY FUEL MEN TO MEET. 


Announcement has been made by J. G. Craw- 
ford, secretary-treasurer of the ~ International 
Railway Fuel Association, that the 13th annual 
meeting of the Association will be held May 24-26, 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies. 
Annual convention, New York City, March 15. _ Head- 
quarters, 30 East 42d street, New York City. General 
secretary, Charles E. Dustin, Hartford, Conn. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association. Quarterly 
meeting of Atlantic Division, New York City, March 
15. Headquarters, Hotel Commodore. Secretary, E. 
Donald Tolles, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


Joint meeting of Illinois State Electric Association, 
Illinois Electric Railways Association and Illinois Gas 
Association, Chicago, March 15-17. Headquarters, 
Sherman House. Secretary, R. V. Prather, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Meeting at Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 
16-17. Secretary, Enoch B. Seitz, Otis building, Chi- 
cago. 

Wisconsin Electrical Association. Annual conven- 
tion, Milwaukee, March 22-24, jointly with the Wiscon- 
sin Gas Association. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
First Wisconsin National Bank building, Milwaukee. 


Kansas City Electrical Show. ° First annual electrical 
exposition, Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., April 
18-23. Manager, Sam Furst, Electrical Trades Exposi- 
tion Co., 802 Broadway, Kansas City, M®. 


American Electrochemical Society. Spring meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 21-23. Headquarters, Hotel 
Chalfonte. Secretary, Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association. An- 
nual convention, Galveston, Tex., May 18-21. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. S. Cooper, 403 
Slaughter building, Dallas, Tex. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Spring 
meeting, Chicago, May 23-26. Headquarters, Congress 
Hotel. Assistant secretary, C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


International Railway Fuel Association. Annual con- 
vention, Chicago, May 24-26. Headquarters, Hotel 
Sherman. Secretary, J. G. Crawford, 702 East 5lst 
street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association. Thirteenth 
annual meeting, Hot Springs, Va., May 25-27. Head- 
quarters, The Homestead. General secretary, Franklin 
Overbagh, 411 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast Geographic Division of the National 
Electric Light Association. Annual convention, Del 
Monte, Cal., May 25-27. Headquarters, Hotel Del 
Monte. Secretary, L. H. Newbert, 445 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. 


National Electrical Light Association. Annual con- 
vention, Chicago, May 3l-June 3. Headquarters, Drake 
Hotel. Executive manager, M. H. Aylesworth, 29 West 
39th street, New York City. 


North Central Electric Association. Annual conven- 
tion, Duluth, Minn., June 14-16. Secretary, H. E. 
Young, 15 South Fifth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tri-State Water and Light Association. Annual con- 
vention, Asheville, N. C., June 15-16. Secretary, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


National Fire Protection Association. Annual con- 
vention, San Francisco, June 14-16. Secretary, Franklin - 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 


Canadian Electrical Association. Annual convention, 
Quebec City, June 15-17. Secretary, Eugene Vinet, 
Power building, Montreal, Que. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention jointly with the Pacific Coast convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 20-25. Secretary, F. L. 
Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, New York City. 


North Central Geographic Division of the National 
Electric Light Agsociation. Next convention, Duluth, 
Minn., June 21-23. Headquarters, Spaulding Hotel. 
Secretary, H. E. Young, 15 South Fifth street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. *© 


National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, Anniversary convention, Buffalo, N. Y., July 
20. Secretary, W. H. Morton, 110 West 40th street, 
New York City. ; 
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Electrical Industry Urged to Concentrate Its Efforts 
on Home-Building—Paper Before Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers of Ohio. 


By Frank D. VAN WINKLE, 
Post-Glover Electric Co., Cincinnatt. 


The beginning of this year showed a strangely 
unbalanced market condition, with copper, rub- 
ber and hides selling below the lowest quotations 
for 1914, and fuel costs advanced 100% over the 
same period, brick at 160%, paper 180% and pig 
iron nearly 200%. Other materials, such as 
leather, cotton, wool and foodstuffs, which have 
not declined to the same extent as copper and 
rubber, continue to record new low levels and 
have now practically reached the actual cost of 
production. The present market conditions have 
been brought about by what amounts to a strike 
on the part of the buying public, and as fuel and 
iron are the bases of practically every industry 
there can hardly be any important revival of 
business activity until these commodities have 
reached a level at which the investor feels justi- 
fied in proceeding. 

During the war industrial development pro- 
ceeded at three times the average rate, and as the 
result we now have in this country and Canada 
two factory buildings for every one which existed 
in 1914. Probably 5 yrs. will elapse before the 
normal-development of the country will overtake 
the buildings of this kind already equipped and 
under roof. Asa result the electrical trade should 
concentrate its thoughts on home-building, of 
which our normal requirements are about 350,- 
ooo per year. During 1919 less than 70,000 resi- 
dences were constructed, and the record for 1920 
will probably show a less number. The shortage 
since the beginning of the war is over 1,000,000 
buildings for residence purposes. Even a reason- 
able amount of business activity, coupled with 
lower cost for basic materials, should mark the 
beginning of a home-building campaign. The 
price of lumber encourages the belief that the 
time may not be far away. 

With the increased use of farm-lighting out- 
fits and the spreading out of high-potential rural 
lines, practically every home becomes a possible 
user of electric light and power. Intensive effort 
on the part of individual companies, as well as 
the associations which have been formed tu 
spread the knowledge of the uses of electricity, 
will fill many of the valleys which might other- 
wise exist in our industry. Another point which 
is not to be overlooked is that the rapidly dimin- 
ishing supply of natural gas will open up a tre- 
mendous market for electric stoves and heating 
appliances where the low price of fuel gas has 
heretofore stood in the way. This, coupled with 





the increasing cost of fuel transportation, makes 
for a brighter outlook for every member of our 
industry—central station, manufacturer, jobber 
and contractor. 

Another great opportunity exists for electrical 
contractors and dealers in replacing farm or port- 
able electrical sets on farms and in rural com- 
munities with service from high-tension lines. 
Whenever a battery goes to pieces the farmer 
naturally looks around for the nearest “high” 
line from which he can take service. The farm- 
lighting outfit proves an excellent teaser and the 
user becomes a potential prospect for regular 
service. Electrical contractors and dealers should 
watch for such opportunities. Labor has in- 
creased consistently~ with civilization and _ his- 
tory proves that labor has never come down in 
cost. There may be some slight reductions in 
labor cost, but on the whole labor will remain 
where it is. We are going to be faced with high 
labor costs and we might as well face the situ- 
ation and endeavor to promote the friendliest 
feelings between employer and employe and do 
everything possible to increase labor efficiency. 





IOWA CONTRACTORS ARE CALLED 
TO GREATER ACTIVITY. 





Weekly Bulletin to Members of State Association 
Contains Hint for All Dealers That There 
Is Much Spring Business Ahead. 


Are we brooding over conditions as they are 
thought to be or are they real. The electrical 
papers carry the glad tiding that conditions are 
improving in the electrical field all over the coun- 
try. Let’s analyze ourselves. Are we still think- 
ing of conditions as they were a month or so ago 
or are we thinking of conditions as they are to- 
day? Let’s take an optimistic viewpoint of the 
situation. 

Let’s shake off the gloom of winter and war 
and take a new start. Spring is surely here. We 
should be interesting our customers with spring 
improvements. Let’s get some plan of getting 
more business. Don’t think there is no business, 
for that kind of thinking produces no business. 

You can’t do it alone. Hold a welfare meeting 
in your town. Get all of the contractors together. 
Hold a real welfare meeting. Don’t quibble over 
things which have happened in the past. Invite 
your utility management to be present. Don’t 
nag them about their past policies. Find out now 
what they are willing to do. Take a look for- 
ward, not backward. Have your utilities fur- 
nish you with a list of unwired properties on 
their existing lines. 

Advertise. ‘Combine with your utility in get- 
ting the people in your town to thinking about 
spring improvements—new electrical things in the 
home; more comforts from electricity at a low 
cost. Tell them in an attractive advertisement, 
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in dollars and cents, what it will cost per week or 
day to use devices like washing machines, toast- 
ers, vacuum cleaners and other popular devices— 
not in watts, but in dollars and cents. Speak to 
them in a language that they can understand. 
Show them the small amount of cost of running 
devices. Many people do not buy for fear of 
increasing their light bill, but when they come to 
know the small cost they will buy. 

We all need help. Your association is trying 
to help you. Tell us what we can do; we are 
anxious to do it. 

Some contractors are pledging $120 per year 
outside of their regular dues to carry on the work 
of the association more aggressively. Let’s all 
put a shoulder to the wheel and put Iowa over 
big. We can’t all be catchers; some must pitch. 
Let’s be a pitcher now. There is much to be 
done.—G. W. Hill, Special Representative, Iowa 
Section, Association of Contractors and Dealers. 





TELLING CUSTOMER WHEN REPAIRS 
WILL NOT PAY. 


Even when the electrical -man’s object is real 
service to his customer, he occasionally runs up 
against knotty problems that may mean the loss 
of that same customer. Such is the case when a 
repair job is brought to him, and he honestly be- 
lieves that the appliance or object to be repaired 
is so far gone that the repair wouldn’t pay, says 
Volume and Velocity. The dealer in this case 
may well follow the example of a contractor who 
specializes on automobile charging in a small 
New York town. He frankly tells customers 
when repair jobs won’t pay. Here is a letter 
he recently sent out to his patrons: 

“Every once in a while we lose money by tell- 
ing a customer that his battery is so far gone 
that repair wouldn’t pay. 

“It isn’t because we couldn’t repair it—we can 
repair almost anything. Bring us a pair of han- 
dles and we’d put a battery between ’em if you 
insisted. 

“But our first responsibility is to save you 
money, and we can’t do that by pulling a battery 
back from the edge of the grave and rebuilding 
it for you. 

“We'll be perfectly frank with you about what 
it pays to repair and what it doesn’t.” 





PRESENT APPLIANCE TRADE CONDI- 
TIONS ENCOURAGING. 


Due to the fact that there has been much in- 
flation in prices during the past 2 yrs. in general 
commodities, the fall in these prices the last few 
months has been much more rapid than necessary, 
with the result that buyers have held off, not- 
withstanding the fact that the statistical records 
show that there is an oversupply in only two 
commodities, according to C. E. Smock, advertis- 
ing manager, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. It is 
reasonably sure, therefore, that the retail mer- 
chants are cleaning out their shelves, and just as 
soon as this is accomplished this stagnation 
should be replaced by a period of active buying, 
because actual consumption has not diminished to 
a very great extent. 

In the electric appliance field this fall in com- 
modity prices has had a certain potent effect to 
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the extent of slowing down dealer purchases 
somewhat and many dealers made purchases 
rather cautiously, supplying only their necessary 
needs and letting the future take care of itself. 
It is only a question of time—possibly 6 wks. or 
2 mo.—until the hundreds of dealers who have 
exhausted their stocks must re-order to meet the 
consumer demand, which will start a business 
activity that will be healthy, normal and of a 
lasting nature. 

There is no question whatever that the next 
few years will see the greatest activity ever 
known in electrical appliances. Women every- 
where are sold on the idea of electrical house- 
keeping and it is just a question of how soon 
they are financially able to establish their home 
on this basis. With times and conditions back 
to normal those electric appliances offered and 
sold at reasonable prices to the consumer, and 
at a fair margin of profit to the dealer, are sure 
to enjoy popularity which will far surpass in 
volume and continuity all previous periods. 
Therefore, the quicker we all get back to normal, 
both as to conditions and frame of mind, the 
sooner will the new era of prosperity be with us. 





ELECTRIC RANGES IN APARTMENTS. 


The new Wooley apartments recently erected 
at Pocatello, Idaho, by Dr. H. S. Wooley, are 
each equipped with a semi-automatic electric 
range. Each of the 44 apartments containing 
these ranges is strictly modern and has its own 
sun-parlor. The energy for these ranges is fur- 
nished by the Idaho Power Co., and much satis- 
faction has been evidenced by the tenants at being 
able to cook the electric way. 





NAMES OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 
SHOW WINDOW. 


In demonstrating electrical appliances it has 
been found that a good practice is to place a card 
in the window bearing the names and addresses 
of several owners of these appliances. This is 
practically inviting the prospective buyer to call 
on any or all of these people with a view to satis- 
fying herself as to the merits of these appliances. 
It inspires confidence in the product. Another 
good way would be to have a separate card of 
each name, using several different colors of ink, 
and putting a different card in the window each 
day. This, while taking a little more time and 
labor, has the added advantage of being more 
original, and arrests the attention of the passer- 
by. This method will have the effect of making 
those who pass the window pay more attention 
to the names and addresses when they are thus 
presented one at a time. In case any customer 
should be likely to object to this publicity, it 
might be well to get in touch with them and ob- 
tain their consent to use their names for this 


purpose. 





The superintendent of rural telephones of the 
province of Saskatchewan, Canada, states that 
in spite of construction difficulties approximately 
4800 pole-miles will be added to the rural tele- 
phone system of the province during the present 
year. This is approximately the same amount 
as was added during 1919. 
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APPLIANCES and DEVELOPMENTS 


New, Improved or Interesting Electrical and Mechanical Apparatus and Devices, and Applications 
of Equipment and Methods in Practice 








Flip Switch for Lighting-Circuit 
Switches. 


The Western’Electric flip switch is de- 
signed to meet the demand for character 
in lighting-circuit switches. The device 
has a lever that may be flipped up or 
down, turning the lights on or off, as re- 
quired. The action is a positive make 
and break of contact, insuring long life 
to all moving parts. The lever of the 
flip switch is up when the lights are on 











Western Electric Flip Switch. 


and down when the lights are off. This 
switch is therefore self-indicating. Flip 
switches are built with art plates that 
harmonize with the hardware and gen- 
eral scheme of _ decoration. Flip 
switches are built with single, gang and 
tandem plates. In addition, there is 
the lock-type switch for installation 
where it is desirable to keep unauthor- 
ized persons from turning the lights 
on or off. The Western Electric Co. 
also makes a radium-illuminated switch, 
the end of the flip lever being designed 
to hold the radium material which is 
protected by a glass brilliant the size 
of a 2-carat diamond. The glow of the 
radium at night eliminates fumbling and 
the soiling of wall paper or decorations. 
The switch is furnished with any stand- 
ard plate. 


Industrial Type “Hevi-Duty” 
Electric Furnaces. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed exclusive sales agent in 
the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada for the line of industrial type 
“Hevi-Duty” electric furnaces, manu- 
factured by the Electric Heating Ap- 
paratus Co., 123 Sussex avenue, Newark, 
Nak The standard heavy-duty indus- 
.trial furnaces include 12 different sizes 
with inside dimensions ranging from 18 
by 24 by 13.5 ins. up to 32 by 72 by 16 
ins., and in capacity from 22 to 80 kw. 
Either automatic or non-automatic tem- 
perature control is supplied. This line 





will be extended as developments war- 
rant. Special heavy duty industrial fur- 
naces of approved designs will be built 
in almost any size and capacities, and 
for temperatures up to 2000 deg. F. 
These furnaces have established rec- 
ords for quick heating and uniformity 
of temperature throughout the heating 
chamber. This is made possible by the 
method of heating used, the heating ele- 
ments completely surrounding the heat- 
ing chamber, sides, top and _ bottom. 
Some of the more notable installations 
of the industrial type “Hevi-Duty” fur- 
naces include the following: Scovil 
Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
employed for brass annealing; General 
Optical Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., em- 
ployed for fusing bifocal lenses; Auto 
Strap Safety Razor Co., New York City, 
employed for tempering razor blade 


strips; Standard Steel Spring Co., 
Coraopolis, employed for tempering 
springs. 





A New Application for Flood 
Lighting. 


Recently the engineering department 
of the National X-Ray Reflector Co., 
Chicago, received the following letter 
from a man living in Baltimore: “I 
live in the suburbs and would like a 
spot or floodlight which I could throw 
at various points within 199 ft. of the 
house and into the tops of surrounding 
trees, where during certain weeks of the 
year blackbirds roost in annoying num- 
bers.” The X-Ray engineers told him 
that X-Ray No. 51-E projector would 
chase them. 





Four-Lamp Fixture Designed for 
Small Living Rooms. 


In its new catalog the Chas. Pola- 
check & Bro. Co., Milwaukee, shows 
its W-169 lighting fixture, illustration 
of which is depicted herewith. This 
fixture provides for four lamps and: is 
made in’ old gold and polychrome fin- 
ish. The spread overall is 15.5 in., 
the regular length being 28 in. This 
unit, which is an all-cast piece, is 
designed for a small living room. 





Lighting Fixture for Small Living Room. 


New Series of All-Brass Lighting 
Fixtures. 


The “1100” line is one of the new 
series of all-brass fixtures manufactured 
by the Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 820 
Orleans street, Chicago. This type is 
designed especially for the decoration 
and illumination of the modern home. 
The metal parts of the fixtures are made 
of special brass, and the fixtures can be 
supplied in plated finishes, such as Egyp- 











Ornamental Fixture for Home Lighting. 


tian bronze and gold, russet bronze and 
gold, Flemish silver, Flemish and other 
plated finishes. They can also be had in 
various special sprayed finishes, such as 
tusk ivory and gold, dark ivory and 
other various sprayed finishes, as may 
be desired. 


Octagon Outlet Box for Use in 
Concrete Buildings. 


In order to meet the special needs of 
reinforced concrete work, the Adapti 
Co. of Cleveland has brought out a 
new stamped-steel octagon outlet box 
for such construction, offering features 
of more than usual interest. The 
octagon shape is of reai value, offering 
a flat surface for locknut and bushing. 
The removable back is held in place 
by screws, a projecting lip being pro- 
vided to take these screws and also close 
the keyhole slots against leaking con- 
crete. 

The box is nailed to the forms through 
projecting ears which are held in place 
by cover screws. Instead of trimming 
the nails after the forms are taken 
down, as in the usual box, the Adapti 
octagonal box leaves both the nails and 
projecting ears exposed so that they 
may be easily removed by loosening the 
cover screws. When an extra-deep box 
is required two or more boxes can be. 
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used to make one deep unit. The 
Adapti octagonal box is made 2, 3, and 
4 ins. deep. Both sets of lips being 
tapped on 3.5-in. centers makes it a 
simple matter to assemble these boxes 
to any required depth to meet any con- 





Outlet Box Designed for Use in Connec- 
tion With Concrete Construction. 


struction need without the addition of 
extension rings. Boxes are made for 
0.5, 0.75 and 1-in. knockouts in any 
combination of outlets. This new unit 
is said to be coming into very general 
and satisfactory use. 


Mill With Interchangeable Grind- 
ing and Mixing Units. 
Heretofore the grinding and. mixing 


of all small grains such as corn, oats, 
cornmeal and wheat, had to be done 

















Model F-4 Mixer and Grinder. 


in two separate machines, but now the 
model F-4 “Quaker City” grinding mill, 
made by the A. W. Straub Co., 3737 
Filbert street, Philadelphia, permits the 
two operations being done in the one 
machine by exchanging the grinding 
and mixing units. This machine is 
electrically equipped, has only one shaft 
and the two units work from one posi- 
tion. This feature tends to speed up 
the mixing and enables the attachment 
being cleaned more easily and quickly. 





Lighting Fixture Provided With 
Diffusing Glassware. 


The National Diffused Light Manu- 
facturing Co., 136 West Lake street, 
Chicago, is placing on the market illu- 
minating units for use in offices, stores, 
theaters, lecture halls, hospitals, 
churches, factories, photographers and 
dentists’ offices, residences, banks, hotels, 
street and railroad cars, etc. Two of 
these units are illustrated, one showing 
the direction of light deflection by the 
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diffused lighting system, and the other 
a suspension fixture. The manufacturer 
claims that this type of unit gives uni- 
form illumination over a great area with 
the minimum consumption of electrical 





Showing Direction of Light Deflection by 
Diffused Lighting System. 


energy, the diffusers being specially con- 
structed to prevent annoying glare. The 
light is comfortable and harmless to the 
eye, owing to the daylight quality—a 





So Be. 


“National” Diffused Illuminating Unit. 


non-irritating white light. With this 


unit 200-watt type C lamps can be used 
to advantage. 


New Types oi “Ajax” Double and 
Triple Socket Plugs. 


The Ajax Electric Specialty Co., St. 


Louis, has recently placed on the mar-. 





“Ajax” Triple Socket Plug. 
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ket some new types of its No. 22 dou- 
ble-socket and No. 33 triple-socket 
plugs. The company states that “diffi- 
culty has been experienced in our for- 
mer method of molding directly on to 
the frames. In these new types this 
difficulty is eliminated by using separate 
husks molded of _high-heat-resisting 
compound.” The “Ajax” plural-socket 
plug is made in one piece, allowing the 
lamp to remain in the position intended, 
and permitting the use of ordinary stock 
shade-holders. This places the side 
socket at an angle of 45 deg., prevent- 
ing the appliance connection from in- 





No. 22 Double Socket Plug. 


terfering with the shade-holder or the 
shade on the lower socket. 





Instrument Used to Determine 
Condition of Battery. 


A storage-battery cell tester, said to 
be accurate and convenient to use, is 
being placed on the market by the Met- 
ric Appliance Corp., New York City. 
The instrument, as may be seen from 
the illustration, is an ammeter with self- 





Tester. 


“MAC” Storage-Cell 


contained terminals and a handle. The 
test is made by pressing the terminals 
of the instrument onto the tops of the 
terminals of each cell in the battery and 
reading the indication of the needle. 
The entire device is of particularly 
simple construction, being designed with 
the fewest possible parts with an instru- 
ment of this type. A one-piece alumi- 
num punching serves as the coil, dial, 
terminals and armature mounting and 
holds the glass cover in position. The 
case is made of rubber composition: 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE TRADE 





Business Developments, Sales Agencies, Trade Literature and Miscellaneous Items Concerning 
Electrical Manufacturers and Allied Business Interests 








Mallory Diesel Electric Corp., 
Dover, Del., has filed notice of in- 
crease in its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $250,000. 


Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of conduit fittings, is 
now located at 1701 Wellington ave- 
nue. 


Fuller Storage Battery Co., operat- 
ing works at Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn., and Providence, R. L., 
whose affairs recently have been in 
litigation, has been acquired by Sher- 
man A. Fuller, founder of the com- 
pany, and associates. The new inter- 
ests will continue the operation of the 
business. 


M, W. Kellogg Co., 117 West Side 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turer of power plant equipment, has 
filed plans for the erection of a 1- 
story addition to cost about $25,000. 


Lowenstein Radio Co., Newark, N. 
J., manufacturer of radio apparatus, 
has disposed of its local plant on 
Spring street to the Spring Street Re- 
alty Co., consisting of a 2-story fac- 
pl with power house, 25 by 120 
ig 


Held Electric Co., Utica, N. Y., 
manufacturer of electrical specialties, 
has increased its capital stock from 


$15,000 to $30,000. 


Columbia Lamp Works, New York 
City, has leased property at 794 Tenth 
avenue for a new local establishment. 


General Electric Co. has construc- 
tion under way on a l-story addition 
to its West Lynn (Mass.) plant, 177 
by 220 ft. The factory will be an ex- 
tension to building No. 63. 


Keystone Hair Insulator Co., 1243 
Spring Garden street, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
plans to construct a 3-story plant, 70 
by 100 ft., adjoining its present works. 


Radio Corp., of South America, 
Inc., New York City, has filed notice 
of change of name to the South Ameri- 
can Radio Corporation, at the same 
time increasing its capital stock from 


_ $11,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


United Electric Products Co., New 
York City, has leased space at 22 West 
17th street, for a new local establish- 
ment. 


Automotive Electric Service Corp., 
206 Amsterdam avenue, New York 
City, has filed notice of increase in its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000 


for expansion. 


Electrograph Sign Co., New York 
City, has leased property at 374 East 
141st street, for a new local estab- 
lishment. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, manu- 
facturer of fans, blowers, etc., sus- 
tained a loss of $50,000 by fire recent- 
ly, one of the buildings at its Read- 
ville plant being destroyed. 





Central Telephone & Electric Sup- 
ply Co., St. Louis, of which F. D. 
Phillips is president, has announced 
the removal of its headquarters from 
310 North 11th street to 2018 Locust 
street. The new home of the company 
is four stories in height and contains 





rns 


New Home of Central Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis. 


40,000 sq. ft. of floor space, or more 
than twice the floor space of the old 
building. The new building is of brick 
and is equipped with a sprinkler sys- 
tem, The location is on the main 
east-and-west thoroughfare of St. 
Louis and gives the company a splen- 
did opportunity for display publicity 
on its own property. 


Rose Electric Co., New York City, 
electrical equipment and supplies, has 
filed notice of dissolution under state 
laws. 


Cohn & Roth Electric Co., Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of ; electrical 
equipment, has increased its capital 


stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Dudley Electric & Machine Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, sustained a loss of 
$50,000 by fire recently, a portion of its 
plant on East Fayette street being 
destroyed. 


Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 
catalog describing and illustrating its 
dental line of equipment, consisting 
of chairs, engines, lathes, distributing 
panels, air compressors, unit equip- 
ment, X-ray apparatus, etc. A sep- 
arate booklet of 20 pages is devoted to 
the “Ritter Unit Equipment.” 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 125 
East 46th street, New York City, engi- 
neer and contractor, has announced 
the recent opening of branch offices in 
the Dominion Express building, Mon- 
treal, Can., with Alexander C. Barker, 
vice-president, in charge. This com- 
pany has already done extensive con- 





struction and engineering work in Can- 
ada for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Canadian Salt Co., Canadian 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Dominion Gov- 
ernment, Aetna Explosives Co., and 
the Grand Trunk Railway Co., and 
expects shortly to close some large 
contracts for additional undertakings. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued leaflet 1160-A, which illustrates 
and describes the features of its type 
CS squirrel-cage induction motors. 
These motors are constant speed, con- 
tinuous rated from 2 to 200 hp., 2 and 
3-phase, with 25, 40, 50 and 60-cycle, 
and 110, 220, 440, 550 and 2200 volts. In 
addition to the discussion on the motor 
and its parts, the type A auto starter 
and the type 815 motor-starting switch 
for 10-hp. motors and below are il- 
lustrated. 

Lightolier Co., 569 Broadway New 
York City, has issued a 28-page book- 
let entitled the “Secret of Entrancing 
Light,” which contains valuable in- 
formation for planning the lighting of 
the home. The left-hand pages are de- 
voted to a separate treatment of the 
different rooms, and each bears an il- 
lustrated description of the modern 
practice in lighting as given in the 
treatise of M. Luckiesh on “Lighting 
the Home.” On the right-hand pages 
are pictured and described suitable 
“Lightolier” fixtures for the room il- 
lustrated on the left-hand page, and 
thus the recommended practice and 
suggested fixture face each other. The 
Lightolier Co. imprints this booklet 
with representing dealer’s name and 
address for his distribution. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, has issued a 20-page book- 
let entitled “Increasing the Press 
Output,” and known as _ publication 
888, describing the C-H pre-set motor 


control for platen, cylinder, offset, 
sheet feed rotary and small web 
presses. Controllers and master 


switches for both alternating and di- 
rect-current circuits are shown. C-H 
pre-set press controllers are described 
as consisting of an automatic motor 
starter with a speed setting lever, 
which is pre-set for the speed desired. 
They may be mounted on the wall or 
a column out of the way of the press- 
man. Control is obtained from one 
or more push-button stations which 
are mounted at various points conven- 
ient to the press operator. Pushing a 
button automatically brings the motor 
up to the speed for which the con- 
troller is set and this speed may be 
varied by changing the speed-setting 
lever. The motor is stopped and the 
press is inched for make-ready by 
means of push buttons. The entire 
control of the press is at the oper- 
ator’s finger tips when standing on 
the running board. This control is 
also employed on other machines, in- 
cluding cloth-finishing presses, 'rib- 
bon presses, paper-coating and wax- 
ing machines. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


Biographical Sketches and Chronicle of Changes in Business Connections, Promotions and 
Other Personal News of the Industry 








Epwin S. CARMAN has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers to suc- 
ceed Major Fred J. Miller. 


GEORGE H. WILMARTH, manager 
of the Muskogee (Okla.) division of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., has been 


elected president of the Muskogee 
Rotary Club. 
Epwarp M. OrwnitTz, formerly 


m-nager of the road forms department 
of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, is 
now assistant sales manager of the steel 
forms department. 


B. F. THo™MAsS has resigned as me- 
chanical engineer for the United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis to become assistant 
superintendent of power for the Scullin 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Ezra B. WHITMAN, Baltimore, 
has accepted an appointment as a mem- 
ber of the State Public Service Com- 
mission, succeeding James C. Legg, de- 
ceased. He will assume the position at 
once. 


Martin J. Yocom, for 21 yrs. 
secretary of the Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Co., Milwaukee, has retired from 
active participation in the company, and 
has been succeeded by Rene Von 
Schleinitz, assistant secretary. 


H. SpartpincG, Cleveland, gave an 
interesting address on plant lighting be- 
fore a recent meeting of the safety di- 
vision of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 


A. B. BusSMANN, who is president 
of the Bussmann Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of “Buss” 
fuses, is actively in charge of the finan- 
cial end of the company as treasurer 
and credit man. When he is not writ- 
ing collection letters he will probably 








A. B. Bussmann. 











be found on the golf links (weather 
permitting), or a volley ball court, or 
at home bouncing one of his three 
youngsters on his knee. To his inti- 
mate friends he is known as “Al,” his 
first name being Aloysius. 





C. H. MUELLER, formerly connected 
with the circuit-testing section of the 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been placed in charge of the electrical 
testing division as superintendent. 


Tuomas H. S. ANDREWS, for- 
merly connected with the engineering 
staff of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corp., has become affiliated with the 
E. G. Long Co., 50 Church street, New 
York City, as secretary. 

Roy Boorun, superintendent of the 
Brantford (Can.) plant of the Rob- 
bins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., manu- 
facturer of electric motors, generators 
and fans, visited the Springfield (O.) 
headquarters of the company recently. 

LAMAR STILWELL, formerly of 
the purchasing department of the Rob- 
bins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., 
manufacturer of electric motors, gen- 
erators and fans, has been transferred 
back to the main office from the Ca- 
nadian plant of the company at Brant- 
ford. 

OweEN A. JACKSON has resigned 
as chief engineer at the Harvard Square 
power station of the Boston Elevated 
railroad to accept a position as chief 
engineer of the Salem (Mass.) Electric 
Lighting Co., to succeed W. H. Bar- 
nard, who has been appointed plant su- 
pervisor. 


BRENDAN JAMES McCANN, 
formerly associated with George P. 
Kimmel, of Washington, and with 


Brown, Boettcher & Dienner, of Chi- 
cago, has announced that he will con- 
tinue the practice of law relating to 
patents, trade marks, copyrights and 
corporations at 1336 Monadnock block, 
Chicago. 

E. M. HERR, president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
spoke on “Modern Business in General,” 
at a recent dinner given by the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Herr’s talk, which was illustrated 
by motion pictures and _ stereopticon 
views, had special reference to the 
Springfield works of the Westinghouse 
company. 

Ropert P. SansBorwn has been 
appointed manager of the traction de- 
partment of the Edison Storage Battery 
Co., with headquarters at the factory 
and main office in Orange, N. J. He is 
well known to the industry through a 
connection of several years in the power 
and mining department of the General 
Electric Co., Erie (Pa.) works. 


W. D’A. Ryan, director of the il- 
luminating engineering laboratory of the 
General Electric Co., gave a talk on 
“Ancient and Modern Lighting” before 
the Electric Club of Chicago recently. 
With the aid of slides Mr. Ryan showed 
ancient and modern methods of light- 
ing. His slides depicting the wonderful 
lighting at the Panama Exposition were 
especially interesting. 

Eart C. JoHNSTON, who is in 
charge of the St. Louis territory of the 
Bussmann Manufacturing Co., manu- 





facturer of “Buss” fuses, is a native 
of Columbus, O. He was formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway Co. When Mr. John- 
ston is not too busy pushing the sales 
of “Buss” fuses in his territory he en- 








E. C. Johnston. 











joys a game of golf, which is one of 
his favorite pastimes during the out- 
door season. 


OBITUARY. 


Louis GENDRON died in Worces- 
ter, Mass., last month, aged 71 yrs. 
He was the last of the original direc- 
tors of the Warren Steam Pump Co. of 
Warren, Mass. 


CHARLES AINSWORTH SPOF- 
FORD died at Chandler, Ariz., recently. 
He was 68 yrs. old, and was one of the 
organizers of the New York Edison 
Co. He was a son of the late Ains- 
worth Hand Spofford, formerly librarian 
of Congress. Mr. Spofford went to Lon- 
don in 1900 as the representative of 
American interests in the electrification 
of the underground railway and shortly 
after his return to this country he re- 
tired from active business. 


Kurt R. STERNBERG, chief chem- 
ist of the Asbestos Shingle, Slate & 
Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa., died Feb. 
25. He was born in Bostock, Germany, 
Nov. 8, 1844, and at the age of 19 emi- 
grated to the United States where after 
many years of varied experience he un- 
dertook the management of the Dick- 
inson Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Mass. After an association with this 
firm extending over a period of 12 yrs., 
Mr. Sternberg resigned and took up the 
work of consulting chemist, specializ- 
ing in molded electrical insulations, hot 
and cold pressings, and heat, mechanical, 
electrical, oil, acid and water resistance 
tests. In May, 1920, Mr. Sternberg as- 
sumed the position in the insulating de- 
partment which he held at his death and 
the department had only just com- 
menced operating in its newly-erected 
plant at West Ambler. He was affili- 
ated with many electrical and fraternal 
orders and is survived by a widow, one 
daughter and three sons. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


News of Electrical Construction Projects in All Parts of the Country, Proposals Invited, Foreign 
Trade Openings and New Companies 








EASTERN STATES. 


Portsmouth, N. H.—Electrical equip- 
ment will be installed by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Washington, 
D. C., at its 2-story welding works, 30 
by 53 ft., now in course of erection 
here. 


Bosten, Mass. — The John West 
Thread Co., 297 Congress street, will 
install considerable electrical equip- 
ment at its new 2-story plant at South 
Boston, estimated to cost $100,000. 


The Aberthaw Construction Co., Bos-: 


ton, is the building contractor. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The Universal 
Tide Power Co., 420 Essex street, has 
filed notice of organization to operate 
a hydroelectric power plant. The com- 
pany is headed by W. L. Bullock, J. 
A. Knowlton and C. E. Smith. 


Three Rivers, Mass.—The Palmer 
Mills have awarded a contract to the 
McNally Building Co., Inc., 41 Con- 
cord street, Framingham, Mass., for 
the erection of a l-story transformer 
station at its textile plant, 30 by 70 ft. 


Hartford, Conn.—A l1-story power 
house will be constructed by the Lin- 
coln Dairy Co., 52 Lincoln street, in 
connection with its new dairy plant 
in this section. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Board of 
Health and Board of Charities have 
had plans prepared for the erection 
of a l-story and basement power house 
and laundry plant on Vine street, to 
cost about $77,000. The structure will 
be erected jointly. K. G. Lincoln is 
chairman of the joint committee. 


Waterbury, Conn.—Electrical equip- 
ment will be installed in the proposed 
l-story brass mill to be erected at the 
plant of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Bridge street, estimated to cost 
$100,000. 


Albany, N. Y.—F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Third avenue, have awarded a con- 
tract to the Albany Southern Electric 
Co. for extensions and improvements 
in the power plant at their felt works 
to cost about $50,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Co., Marine 
Bank building, is considering plans 
for the construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant on the Niagara river be- 
low Niagara Falls. Application for 
permission to utilize waters for the op- 
eration of the new plant has been made 
to the Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Electrical and me- 
chanical equipment will be installed 
in the 1-story plant to be constructed 
by the Marine Laundry, 93 Elk street. 
C. E. Reynolds, 1691 Abbott road, is 
architect, 


Campbell, N. Y.—J. W. Aullo, Camp- 
bell; J. R. Pulsifer, 60 South Clinton 
street, Rochester, N. Y., and associ- 
ates, are considering the erection of a 





hydroelectric power plant in the vicin- 
ity of Campbell. Preliminary plans 
are under way. W. S. Lozie, Cutler 
building, Rochester, is electrical en- 
gineer for the project. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The Superin- 
tendent of Water and Lighting is tak- 
ing bids for the construction of an 
addition to the city lighting plant on 
Steele street. L. P. Hapgood is su- 
perintendent in charge. 


New York, N. Y.—The United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., 130 East 
15th street, is taking bids for the erec- 
tion of a 3-story transformer and sub- 
station, 30 by. 100 ft. at 115 *West 
97th street, to cost about $170,000. 


New York, N. Y.—The Automatic 
Light & Power Co. has been formed 
by a consolidation of R. M. Owen & 
Co., and the Shore Acres Beach Corp., 
with a capital of $108,000, to operate a 
light and power system. The com- 
pany is headed by R. M. Owen, L. Z. 
Worthington and H. B. Leary, 55 
Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—The Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
is considering a formal suggestion of 
Mayor Hylan covering the es- 
tablishment of a municipal  elec- 
tric light and power system. It is 
proposed that the city utilize the sur- 
plus power at the generating stations 
of the local rapid transit company, 
with the establishment of necessary 
substations and underground conduit 
lines. The service would be used for 
street-lighting, and for light and pow- 
er for the municipal buildings. 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Central Railroad Co., Grand Central 
Terminal, has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a 1-story electric 
substation at Park avenue and 110th 
— 50 by 57 ft., to cost about $22,- 


New York, N. Y.—The Remington 
Paper & Power Co. is arranging for 
an increase in its preferred stock from 
$800,000 to $2,500,000, the proceeds to 
be used in part for proposed ex- 
pansion. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr, East Main street and Clinton 
avenue, are taking bids for the erec- 
tion of a l-story addition to the pow- 
er plant used in connection with their 
local department store. 


Boonton, N. J. — The Hanover 
Township Committee is arranging for 
the establishment of a new lighting 
district to include Hanover, Hanover 
Neck and vicinity, The initial instal- 
lation will: comprise about 142 street 
lamps, and this will be extended later. 


Newark, N. J.—A recent fire de- 
stroyed the plant and equipment of 
the International Coal Products Co., 
38 Shaw avenue, Irvington, with loss 
estimated at $100,000. It is understood 
that tentative plans are under way for 


rebuilding, and this will likely be on 
another site. The company is now 
operating a plant at South Clinchfield, 
Va. 


Fords, N. J. — The Light Commis- 
sioners of Fords, Keasbey and Hope- 
lawn are arranging for an appropria- 
tion of $6000 for street lighting work 
in this section. 


Newark, N. J.—Electrical and me- 
chanical equipment will be installed in 
the industrial school to be erected by 
the Board of Freeholders at the Over- 
brook Hospital, near Caldwell, N. J. 
Plans and specifications have been or- 
dered prepared. 


Trenton, N. J—The City Commis- 
sion has plans under way for the in- 
stallation of a street-lighting system 
on South Montgomery street, to in- 
clude an underground conduit system 
through the center of the thorough- 
fare, and improved, modern lighting 
units. Prof. C, E. Clewell, consulting 
engineer for the city on street light- 
ing, will be in charge. 


Allentown, Pa.—The Lighting De- 
partment is planning a number of 
changes in the street-lighting system, 
as well as extensions in different sec- 
tions of the city. It is proposed to 
make a general redistribution for im- 
provement; present 40-cp. lamps will 
be replaced with 100 and 250-cp. 
lamps, and improved lighting will be 
arranged on the Hanover boulevard 
and 19th street boulevard. City Engi- 
neer Bascom will be in charge. The 
Public Service Commission has ap- 
proved a lighting contract made with 
the city and the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. 


Bethlehem, Pa.—Considerable elec- 
trical equipment will be installed in 
the 10-story hotel to be erected by the 
Bethlehem Hotel Corp., estimated to 
cost in excess of $500,000. 


Glen Rock,. Pa. — The Enterprise 
Furniture Co. is considering the erec- 
tion of an addition to its power house. 


Lancaster, Pa.—A new electric com- 
pany, to be known as the Lancaster 
County Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Co., is being formed by utilities now 
operating: at Martic, Drumore, Ful- 
ton, Coleraine, Little. Britain and 
neighboring districts. Application for 
permission has been made to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 


Philadelphia, - Pa.—Electrical and 
mechanical equipment will be installed 
in the school to be established 
by the Philadelphia Mechanical and 
Electrical School in the building at 
Broad and Spring Garden streets. 
Property has been leased at this loca- 
tion for a term of years. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The state legis- 
lature, Harrisburg, is considering a 
bill providing for an appropriation of 
$350,000 for the construction of an 
electric power plant’ at the local Jew- 
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ish Hospital. The board of directors 
will be in charge. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The American Ice 
Co. has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of an addition to its power house 
at Walnut lane and Belfield street. 
Improvements will be made in the 
present structure. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Considerable elec- 
trical equipment will be installed in 
the group of buildings to be erected 
at the Anna T. Jeanes Memoria] Hos 
pital, consisting of 1 and 2-story struc- 
tures. Heacock & Hokanson, Bailey 
building, are architects. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The West Penn 
Power Co., West Penn building, has 
tentative plans under way for the con- 
struction of the third generating unit 
at its electric power plant at Spring- 
dale, near Pittsburgh, comprising a 1- 
story structure, about 200 by 900 ft. 
estimated to cost close to $5,000,000 
with machinery. Sanderson & Porter, 
52 William street, New York City, are 
engineers for the company. 


Watsontown, Pa.—The manufactur- 
ers of this city are investigating the 
practicability of erecting a power sta- 
tion to supply the local industrial 
plants and the borough with electric 
light. Address Ridgway Brick Co. 


Aberdeen, Md.—Considerable elec- 
trical and mechanical equipment will 
be installed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the War Department at the 
proposed new central arsenal to be lo- 


cated here at an estimated cost of 
$5,500,000. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Public Im- 
provement Commission is considering 
tentative plans for the construction of 
an electrically operated pumping plant 
for the city waterworks, to be located 
at Monebello, and used in connection 
with the increased water supply se- 
cured through the raising of the Gun- 
powder dam; this latter work is now 
under way. The new pumping plant is 
estimated to cost $870,000. 


Baltimore, Md.—Considerable elec- 
trical and mechanical equipment will 
be installed in the proposed new milk 
pasteurizing and distributing plant to 
be erected by the Western Maryland 
Dairy, Inc., Linden avenue and 
Dolphin street, at a cost estimated at 
$1,000,000. Irvin D. Baxter is chair- 
man of the board. 


Baltimore, Md. — The Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Sparrows Point is 
planning the installation of steam-tur- 
bine engines in four ore carriers to be 
constructed for its affiliated organiza- 
tion, the Ore Steamship Corp., instead 
of internal combustion engines as orig- 
inally planned. The vessels will have 
a rating of 20,000 tons of ore each. 


Riverdale, Md.—Following the re- 
fusal of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., Washington, D. C., to install a 
system and furnish service here, the 
council has appointed a committee to 
draw up plans and specifications for a 
municipal electric lighting plant and 
distributing system. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Parsons 
Co., 418% Tenth street, recently 
formed with a capital of $300,000, is 
planning the installation of electrical 
equipment and general mining ma- 
chinery at its properties in the vicin- 
ity of Peach Creek. Bids will be asked 
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late in May. A. F. Parsons is presi- 
dent and manager. 


Elm City, N. C.—The city will issue 
$25,000 electric bonds. Address Clar- 
ence Winstead, town clerk. 


Anderson, S. C.—The Centerville 
Electric Co., recently organized, is 
planning the construction of a trans- 
mission line, about 6 mi, in length. 
Theron S. Allen is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Columbus, Ga. — The “white way” 
lamps on Broad street will be extend- 
ed on the West side of 14th street. 
Address Chairman Hendricks of the 
special committee. 


Ocella, Ga.—It is proposed to offer 
for sale $25,000 of water and light 
bonds. Address E. L. Caldwell. 


Nocatee, Fla—The Nocatee Ice & 
Power Co., recently organized, will op- 
erate a local electric light and power 
system. F. R. McConnell and H. T. 
Davis head the company. 


Ocala, Fla—The Ocklawaha Rec- 
lamation Farms, of which J. D. Young 
is president, has applied to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a prelim- 
inary permit to develop power at the 
proposed U. S. Government lock and 
dam in the Ocklawaha river, Marion 
county, Florida, for public utility pur- 
poses. 


South Jacksonville, Fla—The city 
council has approved a bond issue 
of $190,000, a portion of the fund to 
be used for the installation of addi- 
tions to the electric light and power 
system. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Ashtabula, O.—Bids will be received 
March 14 for the purchase of $500,000 
electric light bonds. Address M. A. 
Taylor, city auditor. 


Lima, O.—The City Council has 
provided for a bond issue of $180,000 
for extensions to the boulevard light- 
ing system. Address Service Direc- 
tor Elmer McClain. 


Springfield, O. — Preparations are 
being made by the Bell Telephone Co. 
to erect an exchange building in South 
Spring street at an estimated cost of 
$400,000 

Wapakoneta, O.—An ordinance has 
passed the city council providing for 
an issue of $110,000 electric light 
bonds. Address city clerk. 


Benton Harbor, Mich.—The cham- 
ber of commerce.will recommend to 
the city council a new curb-lighting 
system. 

Lansing, Mich.—Plans have been 
prepared by Woodwill & Rosler, 501 
Fifth avenue, New York City, for the 
erection of a $5,000,000 power house. 
Address J. A. Parsons, city clerk. 


Union City, Mich.—Bonds to the 
amount of $80,000 will be voted on 
shortly for the development of a water 
power system west of town. Address 
city clerk. 

Whitehall, Mich—At the spring 
election the question of issuing $33,000 
light and water bonds will be submit- 
ted to a vote. Address town clerk. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—A county farm 
and power plant will be erected here 
at an estimated cost of $400,000. Ad- 
dress Angus McCoy, county. auditor. 
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Mishawaka, Ind.—J. W. Bard and C. 
W. Cole, South Bend, Ind., plan to 
establish an electrically operated 
woodworking plant at this place. 


Alton, Ill—Additional lamps are 
proposed for Upper Alton. Address 
city clerk. 


Peoria, Ill—Plans are under way 
for installing an ornamental street- 
lighting system throughout the city. 
Address Henry J. Monahan, commis- 
sioner of public works. 


Springfield, Il.—The Springfield 
Citizens Co. has been organized with 
a capital of $5000 for the purpose of 
aiding the city to take over the heating 
and electric property of the Utilities 
Co. A. L. Hereford is president of 
the new company. 


Jefferson, Wis.—It is planned to is- 
sue $22,000, 5.5% bonds to improve 
the light and water plant at this place. 


Merrill, Wis.—A lighting plant will 
be installed here at a cost of $30,000. 
Address Harry R. Allen, city clerk. 


Whitehall, Wis——Plans have been 
prepared by A. D. Conover, Tenney 
block, Madison, Wis., for power house 
and various equipment for the county 
asylum. The estimated cost of the 
work is $12,000. Address P. K. Ris- 
berg, county auditor. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Northern States 
Electric Construction Co. will build 
transmission lines and install a light 
and power system. .Address R. H. 
Hilgedick, 117 East Second street, 
Duluth. 


Fairmont, Minn.—The Lake Shore 
Electric Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000. Address H. 
C. Stadem. 


St. Cloud, Minn. — The city will 
build an electric light and power plant, 
Address L. B. Pattison. 


Barnes City, Ia. — The Williams 
Electric Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000 to furnish 
electric light and power to the city. 
Address Fred Williams, president. 


Boone, Ia—The Iowa Railway & 
Light Co. will make improvements and 
repairs on its properties in this city 
to the amount of $64,030 during the 
year. Address F. W.  Linsbaugh, 
manager. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Work on the 
transmission line of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Utilities Co. between this city and 
East Prairie has been completed. It 
covers 50 mi. and carries electrical en- 
ergy to 11 towns. 


Wheaton, Mo.—The Wheaton Light, 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $40,000 to in- 
stall and operate a local light and 
power system. W. A. Davidson heads 
the company. 


Hillsboro, Kan. — Bonds to the 
amount of $60,000 have been voted for 
the expansion of the municipal light- 
ing plant. 


Beatrice, Neb.—-The Beatrice Power 
Co. is considering plans for the financ- 
ing the coming and pushing the con- 
struction work on the Barneston proj- 
ect. Address F. D. Kees. 


Junction City, Kan. — The United 
Light & Power Co., with headquarters 
in Abilene, Kan., has completed plans 
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for the extensions of its lines down 
into the oil district, and the towns 
of Florence and Peabody will in a 
short time be on direct lines and re- 
ceive the service of that company. 
Address G, B. Hughes, Junction City. 


Broken Bow, Neb.—A special elec- 
tion will be held soon to vote on the 
question of issuing $50,000 bonds for 
increasing the capacity and efficiency 
of the municipal lighting plant. 


Fairbury, Neb.—The city is install- 
ing one 550-kw. G. E, generator, con- 
nected to a 16 by 32 by 36-in. cross- 
compound condensing Corliss engine, 
Murray Iron Works Co., Burlington, 
Ta., builder. It is also planned to build 
23 mi. of transmission line to connect 
several small towns. Last year the 
city connected 10 mi. of 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 13,200-volt line to a brick yard 
with a connected load of 301 hp. Ad- 
dress G. D. Myers, water, light and 
sewer commissioner, Fairbury. 


Canastota, S. D—An election will 
be held shortly to vote on the question 
of issuing bonds for an electric light 
plant. Address city clerk. 


Noonan, N. D.—An electric light 
and power plant will be erected at the 
mines near here to supply Noonan, 
Crosby and Ambrose with electrical 
energy. Address city clerk. 


Velva, N. D.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for building an electric gener- 
ating plant. Address J. W. Bice, gen- 
eral manager of the Velva Coal Prod- 
ucts Co. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Bellevue, Ky.—Bids will be received 
March 24 for the franchise right of 
entering in and upon the streets, al- 
leys, public ways and places of the city 
for the purpose of constructing such 
poles, wires, brackets, supports, etc., 
for furnishing electrical energy. Ad- 
dress LeRoy Hindman, city clerk. 


Cherokee, Okla.—The city has voted 
$60,000 to increase the lighting plant 


and fire equipment. Address city 
clerk. 
Marietta, Okla. — The Marietta 


lighting plant has been acquired by 
new interests headed by F. A. Price 
and Joseph Curtis, both of Gainesville, 
Tex. The new owners are planning 
extensions and improvements at a 
later date to cost about $20,000. 


Mountain View, Okla. — The 
Borough Council has plans under way 
for the construction of an _ electric- 
lighting plant to cost about $30,000. A 
transmission system will also be con- 
structed. Bids for the work, including 
equipment will be asked early in 
March. V. V. Long, 1300 Colcord 
building, Oklahoma City, Okla., is 
engineer for the work. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Colorado Springs, Colo—The West 
Side Community Club has petitioned 
the city council for ornamental lamps 
on Colorado avenue. 

Boise, Idaho.—Application has been 
_ made by the city to the Federal Power 
Commission at Washington, D. C., for 
permission to erect a 75-ft. dam on 
the north fork of the Payette river. 
This dam would store 1150-acre ft. of 
water and would develop about 12,000 
hp. for municipal use. The Elmore 
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Copper Co. also filed application for 
permission to build a dam 50 to 90 ft. 
in the Boise river. 


Ogden, Utah—An election will be 
held March 26 to vote on the question 
of issuing $2,025,000 bonds for an 
electric-lighting system. 


Ogden, Utah—Improvements total- 
ing nearly $100,000 will be made in 
this city by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Address D. 
R. Smith, manager. 


Hyak, Wash.—E. N. Tunin, Keeche- 
lus Inn, has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license to 
construct a pipe line and small power 
house in Wolf creek at Lake Keeche- 
lus, Wash., for hotel lighting purposes. 


Kelso, Wash.—The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. plans to construct an electric- 
ally operated lumber mill. 


Fresno, Cal.The San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corp. has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for a 
license to reconstruct and enlarge its 
present plant in the Kern river, 12 mi. 
northeast of Bakersfield, Cal., consist- 
ing of dam, reservoir, conduit, power 
house and transmission lines for pub- 
lic utility purposes. Also for license 
covering a comprehensive scheme of 
power development on the north and 
west forks of the Kings river in Fres- 
no county. This project is located 
just below the applicant’s project on 
the headquarters of the north fork of 
Kings river. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Southern 
California Edison Co., Edison build- 
ing, has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to construct 
12 mi. of transmission line in the Se- 
quoia National Forest, Kern and Tu- 
lare counties, Cal., for public utility 
purposes. 


Los Angeles, Cal.——Marcus Pluth, 
424 Wilcox building, has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for a 
license to construct two diversion 
dams in the north and south forks 
of the Whitewater river, 7.5 mi. of 
conduit, power house on upper White- 
water river, and 9-mi. transmission 
line. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Escondido Mu- 
tual Water Co., H. Hawgood, Hell- 
man building, has applied to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a license 
covering a constructed power poject 
consisting of the following works: A 
diversion conduit 14.5 mi. long, taking 
water from San Luis Rey river into 
Bear Valley creek; a storage dam and 
reservoir in Bear Valley, two conduits, 
two power houses and transmission 
line, near Escondido in San Diego 
county, Cal. for public utility pur- 
poses. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Harrison AlI- 
bright and Susie Bemust Albright, 
Laughlin building, have applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for a li- 
cense to construct nine small diversion 
dams, a large dam and storage reser- 
voir in Big Morongo valley, a similar 
dam and reservoir in Little Morongo 
valley, five conduits, two power houses 
and a transmission line in San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside counties, on Tah- 
quitz creek, Snow creek, Whitewater 
and Mission rivers and Little Morongo 
creek., Cal., for public utility pur- 
poses. 














INCORPORATIONS 





Chicago, Ill—Chicago Radio Ap- 
paratus Co. Capital $15,000. To 
manufacture radio apparatus, etc. In- 
corporators: C. C. Klentz, Leonard 
L. Lyon, 508 South Dearborn street, 
and others. 


Rockford, Ill.—Rockford Power Ma- 
chinery Co. Capital $35,000. To 
manufacture electric rewinding ma- 
chinery. Incorporators: Charles B. 
Joyce, Ray Brown and P. C. Brown. 


Wakeman, O.—Wakeman & Butler 
Road Electric Co. Capital $30,000. 
J. M. Burk, C. G. Latterman, G. B. 
Blanden and others. 


Chicago, Ill—Cote Brothers Manu- 
facturing Corp. Capital $60,000. To 
manufacture electrical devices, ma- 
chinery, etc. Incorporators: Thomas 
F, Cote, Hubert N. Stronck and El- 
mer H. Greaves, 4670 West End ave-, 


nue. 


Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Radio Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Capital $50,000. To 
manufacture wireless equipment for 
telegraph and telephone service. In- 
corporators: Irvin G. Dietterich, 3663 
Pulford avenue; Arthur L. Smith and 
others. 


Los Angeles, Cal—La Electric & 
Fixture Works, 1910 South Main 
street. To manufacture electric fix- 
tures, etc. Capitola La Touche heads 
the company. 


Beamsville, Ont—Monarch Indus- 
tries, Ltd. Capital $300,000. To manu- 
facture motors, carburetors, etc. In- 
corporators: Arthur E. Field-Mar- 
shall, James A. Hewett and others. 


Dover, Del. — Sewickley Electric 
Manufacturing Co. Capital $500,000. 
To manufacture electrical recording 
meters and other electrical equipment. 
Incorporators: L. B. Phillips, Arthur 
J. Kingsbury and A. E. Silver. 


Boston, Mass.—Star Lighting Fix- 
ture Co. Capital $5000. To manu- 
facture electric lighting fixtures. In- 
corporators: S. Bell, H. H. Davis and 
Myer Machkowsky, 12 Pearl street. 


Boston, Mass.—Electric Machinery 
Corp. Capital $100,000. To manufac- 
ture electrical machinery and _ parts. 
Incorporators: Howard D. Moore, 
Somerville, Mass.; Fred .E. Crawford, 
Watertown, Mass.; and Lemuel W. 
Peters, Boston. 


Pawtucket, R. I.—Eastern Electric 
Engineering Co., 98 Ridge avenue, has 
filed notice of organization to operate 
as an electrical engineer. James E. 
Brophy is head. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Storage Bat- 
tery Parts & Equipment Co. Capital 
$50,000. To manufacture storage bat- 
teries and other electrical equipment. 
Incorporators: H. Eggleston, J. 
Betts and W. S. Lent. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Reddock-Simon 
Co. Capital $10,000. To manufacture 
electrical supplies. Incorporators: I. 
and R. Simon, M. D. Reddock, 1446 
42d street. 


East Orange, N. J.—W. L. Schoon- 
over & Co., Inc. Capital $25,000. To 
engage as electrical engineers. In- 
corporators: Harry H. Picking, 
Charles O. Geyer and Gordon Grand. 
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Bond Offering of Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois. 


An issue of $2,000,000 Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois 7.5% convertible gold 
debentures, due March 1, 1936, is being 
offered at 95 and interest, yielding about 
8.10%, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. and A. B. 
Leach & Co., Chicago. The Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Northern Illinois operates in 
15 counties in northeastern Illinois, hav- 
ing a combined population, according to 
the 1920 census, of 1,156,677, excluding 
the city of Chicago. The company sup- 
plies electric light and power, gas, water 
and heat. Consumers on Dec. 31, 1920, 
numbered 184,609, an increase of 44.8% 
since Dec. 31, 1915. 


Offering of Des Moines Electric Co. 
Gold Notes. 

Emery, Peck & Rockwood, Chicago, is 
offering an issue of $369,900 7.5% collateral 
convertible gold notes of the Des Moines 
Electric Co., dated May 1, 1920, and due 
May 1, 1925, at 98.5 and interest, yielding 
about 8%. The Des Moines Electric Co. 
supplies electric light and power in Des 
Moines, la., as well as a number of near- 
by towns, the total population served be- 
ing about 150,000. 


North American Co. and Subsidiaries. 





The income account of the North Amer- 
ican Co. and its subsidiaries for 1920, ex- 
tracted from the report printed in last 
week’s issue of Electrical Review, is as 
follows: 
ePnes  POPRIMNPS 6 os hosesocncs nxn $39,611,162 
Operating expenses and taxes... 30,110,350 
Net income from operating 9,500,811 
SPR eNe RUN oo Ss ce wees atime’ 208,673 

ee atk wines 5 iatn'cys Serb bate oo 9.709,484 
Interest charges ................ 3,459,304 
Preferred dividends ............ 525,905 
Minority interest in Wisconsin 

a en ae era pee 327,986 
Balance for depreciation, com- 

mon dividends and surplus.. 5,396,288 





Central Illinois Public Service Co. 


The annual report of the Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Co. shows an increase 
of $561,406 in gross earnings in 1920 as 
compared with 1919, but because of in- 
creased operating costs and_ interest 
charges the net decreased $44,800. After 
charges and preferred dividends there was 
earried to surplus $60,103, bringing that 
item up to $339,735. 

The income account for the year, with 


comparisons, follows: 
1920. 1919. 

Gross earnings ........ $5,168,000 $4,606,594 
Operating expense and 

7 OS a are ee 3,842,637 3,447,011 
Operating income ..... 1,325,453 1.159583 
Other income ......... 17,019 70,202 
Net earnings .......... 1,342,472 1,229,785 
aa eee 1,049,205 891,719 
Net income ........ |.. 293,266 338,066 
Preferred dividends. 233,163 228,630 

"TOURE SGYDIUS. 22.6... 339,735 273,563 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31 last 


shows current assets of $1. 763, 675 and 
current liabilities of $2,594,841. 





National Conduit & Cable Co. 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
140 Broadway, New York City, has an- 
nounced that a committee for the pro- 
tection of the interests of stockholders 
of the National Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., 
was* formed Feb. 16 at the request of a 
number of stockholders of the company. 
Formation of the committee follows the 
communication sent Feb. 14 to stock- 
holders of the National Conduit and Cable 
Co., calling their attention to the fact 
that ‘“‘unless the default in certain cove- 
nants of the first mortgage bond issue 
is remedied by March 15, 1921, the bank- 
ing houses which originally purchased 


these bonds will ask the trustees to take 
immediate action.’’ 

made up as follows: 
Callaway, 


The committee is 
Chairman, M. 4 
vice-president of the Guar- 


anty Trust Co. of New York; Stephen C. 


Millett, of Millett, Roe and Hagen; Ed- 
ward W. Harden, of J. B. Colgate and 


Co.; Hugh’ K. Prichitt, of Prichitt and 
Co., and secretary, Harold D. Bentley, 
investment trust officer of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 





Metropolitan Edison Co. 





1920. 1919 

December’ operating 

revenues ..........$258,769.27 $215,746.21 
Operating expenses, 

taxes and rentals. 182,154.47 149,197.48 

Operating income.$ 76,614.80 $ 66,548.73 
Amount of mainte- 

nance expenditures 

included in above 


operating expenses.$ 32,162.26 $ 33,470.17 


New Jersey Foibar & sent Co. 
1919. 

December suteaniasnes 
TEVENRUCS © .sewewvsce ot $48,133.29 
Operating expenses, 
taxes and rentals .. 


$32,756.04 
34,411.81 26,749.25 





$ 6,006.79 


Operating income ..$13,721.49 
Amount of mainte- 
nance expenditures 
included in above op- 
erating expenses ..$ 5,018.45 $ 2,558.25 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corp. 
1920. 1919. 


December 
revenues 
Operating expenses, 
taxes and rentals .. 


operating 

$50,799.04 

45,293.05 32.753.43 
Operating income ..$ 1,517.82+ $18,04 

Amount of mainte- 
nance expenditures 
included in above op- 
erating expenses ...$ 
+Deficit. 





5.61 


7,767.64 


$ 7,109.91 


Detroit Edison Co. and Subsidiaries. 


1921. 1920. 
January gross ....... $2,135,951 $1,854,981 
Net after taxes ...... 573.995 473,886 
Surplus after charges 317,613 304,130 


Northern Ohio Electric Co. and 


Subsidiaries. 
1920. 1919. 

December gross ......$ 853,661 $ 922,440 
Net earnings ........ 213,941 306,673 
Surplus” after fixed 

foo ere ee 12,192 135,098 
Deficit after preferred 

GivVicdenGs <55....%6258 17,807 *105,098 
Twelve months’ gross.11,014,845 9,298,549 
Net earnings .......-. 128,847 3,115,352 
Surplus” after fixed 

ot eae epee See 833,418 1,096,680 
Balance after preferred 

UEVIROTIES 6 255 csc 473,418 736,680 

*Surplus. 

Note—Decrease in December gross was 


due to closing industrial plants in territorv 
served. 


Pennsylvania Utilities System. 


1920. 1919. 
December operating 
FOVONUECS .  60:66-6.0-0.6534 $254,202.61 $173,133.13 
Operating expenses, 


taxes and rentals . 194,077.31 125,948.83 
Operating income..$ 60,125.30 $ 47,184.30 
Amount of mainte- 
nance expenditures 
included in above 
operating expenses.$ 49,852.23 $ 12,452.92 








Dividends. 

Term. ae Payable. 

Am. Pub. Ser., pfd... @ $1. Apr. 
Ark. Val. Ry. L. & P., z 
“or Pasa e $1.75 Mar. 15 
Cons. Gas, E. L. & P Q 2% Apr. 1 
El- Paso Electric ... ...Q $2.50 Mar. 15 
ci ie a ee Q $2.00 Mar. 31 
Montana Power, com. Q $0.75 Apr. 1 
Montana Power, pfd... $1.75 - Apr. 1 
NO: AIM, Cisse 6-65 snows Q $1.25 Apr. 1 
Okla. Gas & Elec., pfd. $1.75 Mar. 15 
Pacific T & T Co.. pfd. $1.50 Apr. 15 
Stand. Gas & Elec., i 
Mat... scaueeib case sewn $2.00 Mar. 15 
Western Electric .... Q $2.50 Mar. 31 








WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co 


., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities— Percent. Mar.1. Mar. 8. 
Adircndack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common.........-... 6 13 13 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............-. 6 71 71 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............... ee 103 103 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred..........-.... 6 37 37 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. 7 110 108 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 81 82 
American Power & Light of New York, common............... 4 50 48 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 66 65 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............. se 7 7 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapds, preferred............ 7 16 17 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York......:.......++- 99 102 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... os 3% 3% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 61% 642 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, ist peferred.... es 39 39 
BERIREDIR PO WOT, COMI. oioik5 oe 5 ok ns once 0660 00s oreo s 490 oa 3 3 
Apniochitin POW, DOTCTIOG 6:66. 5k skid cs cee ces steels sc sew eseinp 23 23 
Cities Bervice Of NOW. VOTH, COMMON 66 o.oo icss ccinnae ds owlsss +extra 243 235 
Cities Service of New York, npreferred...............-seeeesseees 67 67 
Commonwealth; Hidison Of CRICBRO .c.o.5.05 osc sow scoeseevccecevceses 8 106 107 
Comm. Power Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ ae 1314 13 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 33% 33 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common................ - 614 6% 
Feceral Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... 42 41 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common.............e+++00- . 48 48 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex. div. 7 79 79 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common ............+... a 48 47 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ 7 71 75 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred.......... 6 81 82 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common...............++... oe 12 11% 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred................. 8 351% 35 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. ‘ 1% 1% 
Tennessee Railway, ight & Power of Chattanooga, preferred. . 6 5% 4% 
Western Power of San Francisco, common ........:....e2eeeeee id 24% 25 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ...........cccceceeceee zs 88 87 
Industrials— 
Flectric Storage Battery of Philadelphia, CORMMIOR ko iss cee dss 1 98 as 
General Wisctric of SchenectAay | os oe i530 sacle aks ob eee bes 8g 129 132 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common ......... % 46 47 











